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Changes in Distribution Costs 


HANGES in distribution costs in the 

immediate period compared with the 
latest previous peacetime experience vary 
widely among different industries and 
their component members. There are 
about as many “no change” reports in 
this month’s survey of business practices 
as reports of increases. A much smaller 
proportion of cooperating business execu- 
tives note decreased costs, in many in- 
stances of a temporary nature. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON TREND 


The lack of a clear trend in distribution 
costs reflects in part wartime dislocations. 
Reconversion has not been completed in 
some instances and the volume of civilian 
sales continues abnormally low. Labor 
shortages and difficu!ties have also caused 
depressed sales volume. On the other 
hand, some concerns are able to benefit 
from the high level of consumer demand 
without stepping up sales effort. In some 
cases where costs are lower, increases will 
occur as soon as sales organizations are 
reestablished and normal peacetime sery- 
ice to customers restored. 

A substantial number of companies have 
conducted research into the costs of dis- 
tribution, although an even larger propor- 
tion have not undertaken it. A few are 
considering such programs in the near fu- 
ture when marketing conditions appear 
more stabilized. Generally, companies 
which have closely examined and analyzed 
distribution costs have been able to ef- 
fect eeonomies. There are cases of marked 
changes in costs, along with revised pro- 
cedures and organizational setups. 

For most companies the principal prob- 


lem is one of production, as demand is far 
in excess of current supplies. Once this 
abnormal condition passes, most business 
executives believe that intensified selling 
efforts are going to be necessary. To this 
end plans are being made to expand sell- 
ing forces, as well as to reduce the size of 
the territory covered by individual sales- 
men, enter new markets, introduce new 
products, ete. 


MAIN INCREASE FACTORS 


For manufacturing companies reporting 
higher distribution costs today than before 
the war, the principal factors include gains 
in salaries and operating expenses, freight 
rates and handling costs, and traveling 
expenses. Outlays for promotion and 
salesmen have in some instances, been in- 
creased in the hope that volume will in- 
crease and thus subsequently result in 
lower unit costs. In some instances unit 
distribution costs have risen, because, as 
reported by a textile manufacturer, of 
“lowered volume due to labor shortages 
and inability to acquire substantial quan- 
tities of needed critical materials.” 

Similarly, an electrical equipment exec- 
utive reports “a lack of a continuous sup- 
ply of material, with the result that we 
are not meeting our projected production, 
and, figuring from this standpoint, the 
cost of distribution has gone way out of 
sight. One difficulty we are having is con- 
vineing the Office of Price Administration 
of the direct connection between volume 
and costs in spite of their many repeated 
statements to the effect that in the big 
volume of business that is anticipated 
postwar, there will be an inevitable cost 
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reduction. We agree with that theory, 
but we are facing facts.” 
NO SALES RESISTANCE 

Demand has been so great in many 
cases that virtually no selling effort has 
been required. During the war selling 
expenses were frequently curtailed, and 
some manufacturers have not found it 
necessary as yet to rebuild their organiza- 
tions. A lumber executive, for example, 
reports that “current demand is such that 
no sales resistance is evident. Throughout 
the domestic markets and in some export 
markets the ery is for merchandise and 
more of it. While the last three years 
have witnessed a general increase in item 
cost, the state of current demand permits 
distribution with fewer salesmen, a mini- 
mum of traveling expense, advertising 
limited to that necessary for a continuance 
of good will only, and a minimum of 
credit losses.” 

A somewhat similar comment is made by 
a textile producer: 

“Distribution costs at present are 
considerably lower in percentage of sales 
compared with those immediately prior 
to the war. This is due to our sales 
force being below normal size. We are 
waiting to fill it with men from the 
Armed Forces. When filled, we expect 
the cost will be about the same as prior 
to the war measured as a percentage of 
sales. It will be larger in dollars.” 
During the war many services offered 

by manufacturers could, and frequently 
had to, be curtailed, but it is generally 
believed that, once initial demand has been 
satisfied, competition will force a resump- 
tion of increased service. Some fear that 
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higher commissions to distributors may 
become necessary. Both points of view 
are reflected in the comment by a maker 
of industrial machinery: 


“At the present time and apparently 
for many months ahead distribution 
will be no problem for us. After that 
a more intensified distribution effort 
will be important as customers are ex- 
pecting a greater degree of service from 
the producer than they have experienced 
in the past. It is expected that our 
selling expense will not be increased but 
that our unit selling cost may be main- 
tained at the prewar basis by increased 
volume, both in this country and abroad. 
There are indications, however, that in 
spite of the point of view so volubly ex- 
pressed by members of the Administra- 
tion in Washington, it may be necessary 
to allow distributors a somewhat larger 
commission than in the past. This is 
because our distributors are pointing 
out the necessity for increased cover- 
age and service to customers, which, 
in their minds, will cause increased 
costs that cannot be offset entirely by 
increased volume.” 


Commissions Generally Maintained 


Companies reporting no change in dis- 
tribution costs also generally indicate that 
the amount of discount allowed and com- 
missions are unchanged. [Illustrating this 
situation is the report of an industrial 
machinery maker who states that “there 
will be no difference in our distribution 
costs in the postwar period as compared 
with the period immediately preceding the 
war. We sell our machinery to sole agents 
who also sell machinery for other manu- 
facturers, and our arrangement is strictly 
on a commission basis. There has been 
no alteration in our scale of commissions.” 
An instance of a substantial reduction 
in salesmen’s commissions did come to 
light, but the reduction, however, may be 
temporary. The squeeze caused by higher 
production costs and the greater sales po- 
tentials reflected in large backlogs of un- 
filled orders were the principal factors in 
this step. 


Distributors’ Costs 


The situation confronting concerns 
which are exclusively distributors and not 
manufacturers is also characterized by 
divergent trends in costs. Variations in vol- 
ume largely explain the differences in cost 
trends. A distributor of industrial machin- 
ery reports: “Our overhead is much great- 
er than in the prewar period. That is, sala- 
ries and wages are greatly increased. Up 
to this time we have been able to absorl> 
these increases because our volume has 
been larger, as is evidenced by the fact 
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that our organization personnel is about 
double prewar. Unit costs of distribu- 
tion remain fairly constant. As volume 
decreases, and we find it gradually slid- 
ing, it will be extremely difficult to ad- 
just ourselves.” Still another industrial 
machinery distributor believes that “dis- 
tribution costs are going to be consider- 
ably higher than they were prior to the 
war. The main reason for this is the 
large volume of government surplus ma- 
chine tools that are being sold, which 
means competition is extremely keen and 
the cost of selling new machine tools is 
already considerably higher.” A retailer, 
on the other hand, finds that “distribution 
costs, in terms of ratio to volume, as com- 
pared with those immediately prior to the 
war are still low, although there is a 
sharply rising trend. This is largely due 
to rather general increases in wage levels.” 


RESEARCH INTO COSTS 


Substantially more companies report no 
research into the cost of distribution than 
those which have undertaken such pro- 
grams. In some instances research is not 
considered necessary, while in others the 
level of demand is so high that it is not 
regarded as an immediate problem. Still 
another point of view is reflected in the fol- 
lowing comment from a lumber products 
producer: “No research of consequence 
is being conducted into the cost for dis- 
tribution of these products. A number 
of factors which have a direct bearing on 
future distribution policy and costs are 
so indefinite that at present no pattern 
can be designed to permit intelligent re- 
search into future costs of distribution.” 


Greater Cost Consciousness 


Considerable evidence of increased cost 
consciousness, however, has accumulated, 
and many programs to analyze costs have 
been instituted. It is particularly signifi- 
cant that concerns reporting research, 
conducted either by their own organization 
or by an outside agency, reveal important 
savings. A chemical company states: 


“In the past two years our sales man- 
agement group has made a thorough- 
going investigation of two factors in our 
distribution costs: (a) costs related to 
transfer of our material from our pro- 
ducing plant into the hands of consum- 
ers or wholesalers; (b) the arrangement 
of our sales territories in relation to 
costs of coverage. The research, which 
was completed some four months ago, 
shows clearly that we can cut down 
on the transportation of our products 
in fairly substantial fashion by increas- 
ing and changing the location of our 
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warehousing points, as well as by mak- 
ing a better selection of our present 
methods of transportation. The rear- 
rangement of our sales territories, which 
we are already undertaking, promises to 
cut down travel time and travel costs 
and permit our salesmen to spend more 
of their actual time on direct sales 
work.” 


A comprehensive survey is reported by 
a paper producer: 


“We are actively engaged in study- 
ing the factors contributing to cost of 
distribution. These are line simplifica- 
tion; fitting product to market; pack- 
aging costs; freight, allowances, dis- 
counts, commissions; type of distribu- 
tion; sales potentials of areas, cities, 
dealers; how salesmen spend their time; 
traveling expenses; sales training; pro- 
ductivity of advertising media, etc. Re- 
sults to date have enabled us to: (1) 
set up sales department expense budgets 
by sales districts and products; (2) 
eliminate dead items from various prod- 
uct lines and simplify all product lines; 
(3) improve product design from cus- 
tomers’ standpoint; (4) reduce pack- 
aging and freight costs; (5) set up 
sales potentials and quotas for sales 
territories; (6) set up territory analysis 
plans which will improve sales effort and 
result in maximum distribution at 
minimum cost.” 


Necessity for Research 


Other results of distribution-cost re- 
search include relocation of certain ware- 
houses from a standpoint of more eco- 
nomic distribution of merchandise; changes 
in organization and methods which 
will be installed as equipment required 
becomes available; changes in over-the- 
counter packaging of products which will 
tend to standardize and reduce distribu- 
tion costs; introduction of improved tools 
such as “more information in catalogs, 
simpler forms of data sheets, easier de- 
termination by the customer of what he 
wants to buy, many more illustrations, 
short cuts in methods of entering orders, 
and simplification of procedures”; in- 
creases in sales through actual missionary 
selling to distributors in the field and 
through education of the distributors’ 
salesmen; concentration on restricted lines 
with certain customers and, by the addi- 
tion of advertising and promotion, in- 
crease in volume to obtain a better com- 
petitive position on price. 

The general point of view of manufactur- 
ers who have undertaken research is well 
reflected in the comment of an office 
equipment producer: “We believe that a 
review of all costs is worth while and, of 
course, it is absolutely necessary at the 
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present time due to the dislocation caused 
by the war.” 


MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 


Companies planning to enter new sales 
territories are in a minority except with 
respect to greater exploitation of foreign 
markets. Many companies in the past 
have, of course, had complete national 
coverage and, while changes in organiza- 
tion may be effected, the scope of the 
territory will remain unchanged. On the 
other hand, a few concerns expect to re- 
duce the territory covered in order to 
more intensively exploit smaller markets 
and to effect certain economies. The prac- 
tice fairly typical of companies which have 
had broad coverage in the past is given 
in the following statement by an office- 
equipment manufacturer: “We contem- 
plate entering no new territories as our 
coverage is theoretically complete, except 
for foreign markets, in which territories 
we are waiting some decisions or definite 
information concerning tariff policies, ete.” 

In summarizing the comments of manu- 
facturers who plan to enter new terri- 
tories, it is to be noted that some do not 
rely upon such expansion alone as the 
means of acquiring additional business. 
In a few instances, services of well-planned 
jobbing and distributor accounts have 
been used in order to enter new territories, 
particularly the “fringe” territories. There 
are also cases where there has been com- 
plete revamping of sales territories with 
new areas added and old ones reshaped 
with a view to more intensive coverage. 
Secondary markets are being developed or 
more attention is being paid to the so- 
called “backward” countries. 

The few instances where complete re- 
vamping is planned are illustrated by the 
comment of a miscellaneous primary prod- 
ucts manufacturer: “We are attempting 
to make a larger volume of sales in areas 
close to our plant in order not to ab- 
sorb freight on basing-point differentials. 
The way we do this is to arrange with 
companies that have several plants to 
give us our portion of business in terri- 
tories where we can more profitably serve 
them rather than territories adjacent to 
one of our competitors’ plants.” A shoe 
manufacturer states that “it is quite pos- 
sible that the size of our territories may 
be reduced somewhat in order to obtain 
greater coverage from promotion on our 
products.” 


More Intense Selling Efforts 


While marked differences are to be 
noted in plans for changes in sales terri- 
tories, there is general agreement that 


more intensive selling efforts and exploi- 
tation of existing marekts should be under- 
taken. To that end plans have been for- 
mulated. Sales organizations are being 
expanded or rebuilt and promotional ef- 
forts accelerated. At the moment, some 
producers are not in a position to take on 
new customers, but that is regarded as a 
temporary situation. 

Plans for expanded sales organizations 
are well illustrated by this comment made 
by a machinery distributor: “We are 
adding 30% more sales personnel. These 
men are graduate engineers who have been 
officers in our Army and Navy organiza- 
tions and who will be trained intensively 
in our lines so that we can bolster our pres- 
ent selling organization to get more in- 
tensive coverage, with the hope that the 
resultant increase in volume will take care 
of our added overhead in sales personnel.” 

A paper manufacturer’s program in- 
volves the intensive study of markets for 
each product line and “products are being 
redesigned to satisfy the market. Distri- 
bution methods are being analyzed. Area 
potentials and quotas have been set up 
for various product lines. Advertising 
and promotional aids for our sales force 
and for our distributors and dealers are 
being completely developed. Manpower 
requirements are being analyzed to fit 
territorial needs and requirements, and 
sales training classes improved.” 

Some new distributors are being added 
and closer contact is being maintained 
with existing distributors, efforts which 
are being supplemented by increased ad- 
vertising, circularizing and promotional 
work. Progress in a consumer identifica- 
tion program is reported by a textile 
manufacturer who writes: “We have been 
successful in getting quite a few cutters 
to put our label in their garments and 
we intend to carry this further by going 
direct to the consumer, building up, we 
hope, a greater demand for our products.” 


NEW PRODUCTS 


While the major efforts are in the direc- 
tion of more intensively exploiting exist- 
ing markets as well as improving exist- 
ing products, a considerable number of 
new products will be placed on the mar- 
ket. It is well known that during the war 
many companies undertook work entirely 
alien to their normal peacetime activities. 
In a few cases, these concerns expect to 
continue in these “alien” lines although 
certain problems of distribution and mar- 
keting are encountered. Thus, a mining 
and quarrying concern is going to continue 

1For further discussion of consumer identification plans, 
see G. Clark Thompson, “Creating Good Will for the 


‘Hidden Product,’ " Studies in Business Policy, No. 11, 
National Industrial Conference Board, November, 1945. 


“Gn a limited way in the metal manufac- 
turing of machines of some type or 
other.” It should be noted that there 
are cases where the product may be new 
to a manufacturer although not new to 
the market. Price control is regarded as 
a deterrent to the introduction of new 
products. For example, a textile manu- 
facturer finds “that in general the intro- 
duction of new products is not encouraged 
by the continuance of price control.” In- 
troduction of new products is not being 
made by another textile manufacturer 
“owing to difficulties of obtaining proper 
ceilings from the OPA and a demand for 
goods in excess of our capacity.” 


Industry Comments 


Comments from cooperators grouped 
according to principal industry follow: 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS 


Abrasives and Asbestos: Standardiza- 
tion Studied 


“There has been a material increase in 
salesmen’s compensation and traveling ex- 
penses over the period just prior to the 
war. In so far as rail and express are con- 
cerned there is little or no difference. We 
have adopted innovations to channel de- 
mand into fewer items. We have organ- 
ized our merchandising department to bet- 
ter our approach to the trade, not only in 
long-established but also in new items. 
We likewise have given quite a lot of 
thought and some action to over-the- 
counter packaging to standardize and re- 
duce distribution costs. To broaden our 
activities, we have used the services of 
well-planned jobbing and distributor ac- 
counts which permit us to enter new 
territories, particularly ‘fringe’ territories. 
In the introduction of new products, we 
perfect the product first—then we test 
the markets and the territories, the best 
methods of contacting the trade and the 
best merchandising outlets, supplemented 
by, and timed with, advertising and with 
personalized letters to the trade.” 

“As a result of over-all cost increases, 
particularly labor increases, we have be- 
come much more cost conscious. In an in- 
vestigation of our methods of distribution 
we have found certain types of outlets 
uneconomical. We have revamped our 
sales territories to include some new areas 
and provide more intensive coverage for 
some old ones.” . . . “The bulk of our 
product is sold directly from our main 
office, so distribution costs have not been 
affected except by increased freight rates.” 


Foundries: Demand at High Level 


“Our distribution costs are lower than 
they were immediately prior to the war. 
Demand for our products is at such a high 
level that it will not be necessary to in- 
crease our distribution outlets for at least 
two years.” . . . “Our distribution costs 
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will be practically the same as prior to 
the war. Very little research is required 
regarding distribution. We plan to intro- 
duce only a few new products closely al- 
lied to our regular lines.” 


Miscellaneous: 
portant Factor 


“Our cost of distribution is below that 
immediately prior to the war because no 
selling effort is required for structural clay 
products these days. We are studying all 
costs pertaining to distribution. Both 
manufacturers and dealers are conscious 
that much waste exists. We will not be 
entering any new territories, but we will 
make a more intensive effort, especially in 
markets close to our points of production, 
since transportation is a large item. New 
products are being developed, with em- 
phasis on new shapes and sizes made 
possible because of new production equip- 
ment.” . . . “Our distribution costs have 
gone up about 50% as compared with the 
period immediately prior to the war. This 
is dollar volume, but unit costs have gone 
down since sales have increased about 
two and a half times. Our sales force 
consists of about ten men, and it is fairly 
easy to keep track of costs.” . . . “Dis- 
tribution costs reflect increased living 
costs, labor cost increases, etc. Research 
at the present time represents principally 
an effort to keep abreast of changing con- 
ditions and to forecast our potential mar- 
ket for the next several years with a view 
to bringing our sales and distribution 
costs in balance. We are strengthening our 
selling forces in the field in an attempt to 
meet postwar conditions, and are endeav- 
oring to build up an organization capable 
of more development or promotion than 
we have had heretofore. We are actively 
promoting the use of a new product 
throughout the territory in which we op- 
erate.” 


Transportation Im- 


METAL MANUFACTURES 


Electrical Equipment: Employ Out- 
side Counsel 


“We have always conducted a fairly ac- 
curate study of distribution costs in our 
Sales Research Division; more recently 
we have been employing outside consult- 
ants. We have made no definite findings 
but there are indications that distribution 
costs, by careful study, can be reduced. 
However, we must continue to offer op- 
portunities of satisfactory incomes if we 
are to continue to attract more and more 
competent men and women into distri- 
bution. We have made no changes in our 
marketing organization except to plan to 
expand it.” . . . “Distribution costs and 
marketing organizations present no prob- 
lem because we sell direct to the con- 
sumer. No expansion of sales force above 
that normally required before the war is 
contemplated.” . . “We are planning 
through intelligent product design to make 
our product increasingly more attractive 
to the consumer.” 


Industrial Machinery: Commission 


Selling 


“We market exclusively through dealer 
channels—except to governmental bodies. 
The amount of discount allowed to dealers 
has not changed since our incorporation in 
1925, and we have no immediate plans for 
changing it. We are thoroughly satisfied 
with our method of distribution and we 
are not currently conducting any research 
into costs. Almost all territories through- 
out the world are now covered by estab- 
lished dealers. From time to time changes 
are made directed toward improvement of 
coverage and better general results for 
both ourselves and the users of our prod- 
ucts. We maintain what we call a ‘Sales 
Development Division,’ whose activities 
are directed toward increasing the markets 
for our products through expanded use 
and fields of application.” “Our 
products are sold on a commission basis, 
and commission rates, as well as prices, 
have remained unchanged since the middle 
of 1941. While our plans are being made 
for increasing sales through entering new 
territories, more intensive exploitation of 
prewar markets and the introduction of 
new products, our most serious problem at 
the moment is one of production.” 

“In the postwar period we shall un- 
doubtedly enter territories which are new 
to us, partly because our chief competitors 
were German manufacturers who always 
sold their machines at a lower price than 
we sold ours. Manufacturers who for- 
merly purchased their machinery from 
German companies are unable to do so 
now, and are coming to us as a re- 
sult.” . . . “Our problem is one of manu- 
facturing and service, rather than sales 
in the usual sense.” . . . “Our product is 
distributed partly by our own represen- 
tatives and partly through distributors 
paid on a commission basis. We are mak- 
ing no fundamental changes in our selling 
organization but are strengthening it 
wherever possible by making some changes 
in our distributors and by adding to our 
supervisory sales personnel. We are pre- 
paring especially for better coverage 
abroad.” . . . “Our own company’s ex- 
penses in connection with the sale of our 
products are percentagewise approximately 
the same as prior to the war because of 
the increased volume of business we are 
now doing. We plan to provide additional 
coverage by our own factory representa- 
tives and the distributor organizations 
that sell our products for several of the 
territories already in existence. We have 
two new products, the sale of which 
was held back by the war and which we 
now plan to push with vigor. 

“We hope that distribution costs will 
bear the same percentage ratio that they 
did before the war. No changes are con- 
templated in jobber or dealer discount 
schedules. Direct factory branch opera- 
tions will be higher from the standpoint 
of salaries and operating expenses, but 
these costs will be largely absorbed 


through improvement in individual effi- 
ciency.” 

“As we are strengthening our sales or- 
ganization from day to day, and are un- 
able to book any increased business owing 
to the limitations of our production facili- 
ties, distribution costs will begin to rise 
both actually and relatively. We have no 
immediate plans for entering new territor- 
ies although we have paid increased atten- 
tion to possibilities in Mexico during the 
past three months. We are increasing our 
sales organization from day to day in our 
prewar markets.” 

“Higher costs during the war were ow- 
ing to increases in the salaries of salesmen, 
while the selling price of our products un- 
der OPA regulations remained the same. 
We are studying present and past costs of 
distribution to determine future sales dis- 
tribution expense. In an analysis of dis- 
tributor coverage in every trading area, 
it has been found that in order to make a 
line profitable to distributors, a manu- 
facturer must popularize the products in 
his lines by actual missionary selling in 
the field to distributors. A working sched- 
ule developed by the district managers 
increases sales and builds volume, in ad- 
dition to educating the distributors’ sales- 
men. Next in importance are sales meet- 
ings held with the members of the dis- 
tributors’ organization. We are increasing 
our sales organization in the field, and are 
developing the secondary markets. We are 
appointing more distributors. A com- 
plete market analysis is being made to 
assist in the development of new prod- 
ucts.” 


Machine Tools: 
Markets 


“Distribution costs have increased along 
with wages or salaries of salesmen and 
traveling expenses. For many years we 
have practically covered all of the civil- 
ized countries in the world but have done 
very little business in some of the so-called 
backward countries, in which we are now 
endeavoring to secure sales agencies. We 
hope by advertising, circularizing, and 
salesmen to cover our older or prewar 
market more thoroughly. We are improv- 
ing our designs and are experimenting 
with an entirely new machine, totally dif- 
ferent from our regular line.” . . . “Our 
distribution costs today are substantially 
the same as they were before the war. 
We sell practically our entire output 
through mill-supply houses, and dealers 
who receive the same discount as prewar. 
Our own sales force is somewhat enlarged, 
but probably not so much as our volume of 
business. Salaries have risen by a sub- 
stantial percentage, so that our cost is 
probably somewhat higher as a percent- 
age of the selling price of the goods. We 
are not contemplating any particular re- 
search in this field. We have made ar- 
rangemets for representation in certain 
foreign territories where we have not been 
previously represented. We hope to keep 
more closely in touch with our customers 


Cultivate Foreign 
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and do a somewhat more intensive culti- 
vation of the domestic market. Our 
principal problem is to get men of the 
right personality and keep them pepped 
up and in an enthusiastic and aggressive 
frame of mind. We seek to accomplish 
this through a system of quotas for each 
salesman, with a small commission on 
sales above the quota. This system seems 
to have the result of keeping our men 
on their toes.” . . . “Distribution costs 
are higher at this time as compared with 
the period immediately prior to the war. 
We do not contemplate entering new ter- 
ritories, but we are planning more inten- 
sive activities in prewar markets as soon 
as trained personnel is available.” 


Office Equipment: Increased Effi- 
ciency Sought 


“Distribution costs are somewhat higher 
than those immediately prior to the war, 
but we are taking steps to bring them in 
line. We have a committee set up study- 
ing these and all other operating costs, 
and certain changes are being made which 
will effect economies and increase efficiency. 
Since we sell through our own branches, 
we naturally make changes in our setup. 
We have started a review of our export 
business. Two men are on their way back 
from South America, having spent between 
three and four months there and another 
man is now in Europe studying that situ- 
ation. We are introducing new products and 
we intend to exploit our prewar markets 
more intensively.” 

“Indirect costs have risen 10.3%. The 
cost of distribution by our retailers has 
gone up roughly 10%. The retailer who 
can keep his postwar increase within 
10% is going to be rather rare and will 
certainly be extremely efficient. There 
has been little research into the costs of 
distribution during the last year or so, in- 
dustrywise. We are expanding our field 
organization and plan on increasing our 
advertising through magazines and direct 
mailing. We are improving both our do- 
mestic and foreign connections and ex- 
panding the number of outlets. We are 
specializing on those lines which we feel 
offer the most opportunity for expansion, 
both from the standpoint of direct sales 
and promotional sales. We are also intro- 
ducing new lines outside our regular field 
which will fit into our production from 
the equipment and ‘know-how’ stand- 
point.” 

“We are reviewing all our policies, and 
making such changes as are logical and 
economical. There has been no change, 
however, in our basic policy for distributing 
our products. More intense exploitation 
of prewar markets has already been un- 
dertaken through increasing our sales 
promotion activities and through more 
extensive training of personnel, stressing 
particularly new applications for our prod- 
ucts developed during the war years.” 


Miscellaneous: Improvements Studied 
“Distribution costs are 15-25% higher 


than before the war due to increased 
freight rates and handling costs, excise 
taxes, higher clerical salaries, higher post- 
age rates and innumerable other causes. 
Now we intend to try to find ways of 
avoiding and reducing these higher costs. 
We intend to cover our territories more 
thoroughly and also introduce new prod- 
ucts to reduce our overhead through in- 
creased volume. Our costs will rise fur- 
ther while we are preparing to attain our 
goal of increased volume.” . . . “Except 
as affected by the increase in salaries and 
incidental expenses, distribution costs 
have not had any major advance. I 
would say that the costs are up about 
15%. Owing to dislocations in Europe, we 
are receiving orders from countries to 
which we would not ordinarily expect to 
sell because of transportation costs. We 
are contemplating a more intensive covy- 
ering of our prewar markets and an 
increase in our sales department, which 
would probably add about 25% to our 
present costs. We have certain new prod- 
ucts in which we are setting up an ex- 
perimental sales division to promote those 
products exclusively.” 

“Higher labor costs contribute to 
higher distribution costs, to offset which 
we must concentrate upon increasing effi- 
ciency in distribution, so that on a unit 
basis this increase in total cost can be 
offset and possibly lowered. We are plan- 
ning a number of changes in our market- 
ing program to meet postwar conditions. 
We are initiating a complete revision of 
our jobber setup which contemplates en- 
trance into new territories, a revised setup 
of jobber commissions, and a revised ware- 
housing program. In addition, we are in- 
tensifying our effort to secure wider repre- 
sentation among manufacturers’ agents, 
with a view to expanding sales of our 
products in markets not formerly entered 
or in markets where sales were not 
‘pushed.’ ” “About 80% of our 
products are distributed direct to con- 
sumers, and the selling expense is less 
than 5%. The rest are distributed in 
small lots, and on these the total distri- 
bution cost has been extremély high. 
Many of our salesmen have been in the 
Armed Forces or other government activi- 
ties. We are calling them in for an in- 
tensive training course of a couple of 
months. If we could get sales in new ter- 
ritories amounting to 5%, and introduce 
new products which would add 5% to 
our sales, we would be very happy.” 

“Our distribution costs on a percentage 
of volume are much under prewar. This 
situation is occasioned by a change in 
distribution methods and the fact that 
demand in most of our lines of business 
is far in excess of supply.” . - “Our 
business is entirely of a jobbing nature, 
that of producing a variety of parts to 
customers’ orders and specifications. We 
have only two factory salesmen in our own 
employ, and most of our sales are han- 
dled by independent agents or represen- 
tatives, each having exclusive territory. 


These representatives are compensated en- 
tirely on a commission basis. Our sales 
cost is tending to increase somewhat as 
compared with prewar, due largely to 
somewhat higher advertising costs and 
some increases in commission rates which 
we are making with a view to obtaining 
more manpower in certain territories. We 
are endeavoring to gradually procure and 
train some additional manpower as sec- 
ond men in certain territories with the 
idea of being better prepared for the 
time when more intensified sales efforts 
will be required. As regards export busi- 
ness, with the exception of South America, 
we feel that not much can be done until 
such time as foreign or international ex- 
change has become more stabilized. We 
are in process of developing one or two new 
products for sale to an industry to which 
our present products have not heretofore 


been sold.” 


OTHER MANUFACTURES 
Food: Distribution Costs Higher 


“Our distribution costs are higher be- 
cause salaries and everything that goes 
into distributing merchandise are higher. 
We have conducted no particular research 
into the cost of distribution beyond the 
usual checking and canvassing of terri- 
tories and the elimination of unprofitable 
routes. We will enter new territories if we 
have sufficient products to warrant it. We 
definitely will work our prewar markets 
more intensively. We will introduce some 
new products but first we want to reestab- 
lish all our old products, many of which we 
have not made because of war restric- 
tions.” . . . “Distribution costs are less 
per dollar of sales than they were immedi- 
ately prior to the war. However, if we are 
forced by the unions to install daily de- 
livery and to adopt a five-day, forty-hour 
week, distribution costs per dollar of sales 
will increase to an amount higher than 
they were before the war. A great deal 
of study is now being given to changes 
that will tend to reduce the amount of 
work required for distribution, and, to 
the degree we are succesful, the estimated 
increase in wages will be partially offset. 
Our plans for the next few years contem- 
plate entering new territories adjacent to 
our present ones, more intensive develop- 
ment of dealers within existing territories, 
and research and development of new 
products.” 

“While we have maintained our selling 
force at about the same number, they can 
do no selling but merely help apportion 
the limited production and try to keep 
people happy. The actual cost of getting our 
products from our plant to the ultimate 
user has, of course, increased due largely 
to increased costs of labor involved. Our 
marketing organization will be increased 
slightly in number as we approach the 
time when supplies will equal demand. 
Because of the nature of our business and 
the transportation situation, we do not 
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contemplate entering new territories. We 
will carry on a more intensive exploitation 
of prewar markets.” . . . “Our distribu- 
tion costs will be somewhat higher than 
they were immediately prior to the war, 
chiefly because wages will be higher. We 
are not currently conducting any research 
projects dealing with cost of distribution. 
However, we have planned some intensive 
analysis in this field, which will be start- 
ed as soon as conditions in our business 
are felt to be more representative.” 


Paper: Solicitation Unnecessary 


“Distribution costs are probably some- 
what lower than immediately prior to the 
war due to sustained demand for our 
product without the necessity for intensive 
solicitation. While we are contemplating 
the introduction of some new products, 
they will not require any change in our 
present system of distribution.” 

“Distribution costs are now lower 
than before the war. We recently or- 
ganized a department to develop infor- 
mation about costs of distribution as re- 
lated to territorial potentials. We now 
have national distribution and are con- 
sidering foreign distribution.” . . . “We 
do not carry cost of distribution on our 
books as such but our selling expense has 
dropped from 4% of net sales in 1939 to 
2% in 1944. Likewise, advertising expen- 
ditures have dropped from 1% to 5%. 
While we are not contemplating any 
changes in our method of distribution, we 
are always working toward a concentra- 
tion of our distribution close to home in 
order to take advantage of the lesser 
freight rates.” . . . “There is no change 
in respect to distribution cost as com- 
pared to the period immediately prior to 
the war. Our marketing organization and 
advertising are being increased to a con- 
siderable extent. We are entering some 
new territories and some territories in 
which only the surface had been scratched 
in the prewar period. We expect to in- 
crease our sales in our prewar markets as 
our production will be almost double the 
1940 figure. New products are being pro- 
duced, although they are all so far within 
the limits of two paper groups.” 

“Current distribution costs are greater 
today than they were immediately prior 
to the war. We are not soliciting new cus- 
tomers, nor are we carrying out any in- 
tensive exploitation of prewar markets, 
because our prewar customers want to give 
us more business than we can produce. 
We are streamlining our plant operations 
in order to produce more books and 
eliminate manual handling.” . . . “Our 
entire sales department has been reorgan- 
ized in the past two years. Markets for 
each product line are being intensively 
studied. Related new-product develop- 


ment is now receiving special attention. 
A team effort, with research, manufactur- 
ing, staff sales, and operating sales par- 
ticipating, is proving a satisfactory way 
to handle this phase of our business.” 


Rubber: Demand Temporarily Ahead 
of Supply 


“With respect to distribution costs 
there will be only such incidental change 
as would come from possibly higher sala- 
ries and such increases in traveling expense 
as would be incident to the higher cost of 
living. We are developing some plans, 
for the rather distant future, pertaining to 
new territories but the demand for our 
product is such that it is almost impossible 
for us to take on new accounts at the 
present time. We maintain an active re- 
search and new-products division, out of 
which there will be coming a number of 
interesting items which have potential 
sales possibilities but here again pro- 
duction capacity is going to cause de- 
lay.” “Distribution costs at the 
present time are lower than they were im- 
mediately prior to the war due to the big 
demand.” . . . “Distribution costs should 
tend to narrow on the basis of the large 
volume that should be available. Stream- 
lining of production and marketing costs 
is necessary in order to give the people 
greater value and service. More analyti- 
cal work must be done in connection with 
markets, new territories and extensive 
exploitation. New products are to be in- 
troduced as consumer demand requires.” 


Textiles: 
changed 


Un- 


Distribution Costs 


“There has been no change in our dis- 
tribution costs compared to those imme- 
diately prior to the war. We have intro- 
duced several new rayon fabrics which 
we are promoting in cooperation with cer- 
tain converters and manufacturers of high- 
styled women’s wear.” . . . “With the 
possible exception of textile companies 
dealing directly with the consumer mar- 
ket, there probably will be no change in 
cost of distribution, except perhaps for 
some greater emphasis on advertising. 
Supplying the established markets will 
prevent any expansion into new territories 
or any more intensive exploitation of pre- 
war markets. All textile companies are 
being squeezed between steadily advancing 
labor costs and ceiling prices.” 

“Distribution costs are about the same 
as prewar as we pay our salesmen on a 
percentage basis. We expect to enter a 
period of intensive sales effort on new 
products and no doubt this will require 
additional manpower.” . . . “Our present 
distribution costs are the same as imme- 
diately prior to the war. We have con- 


ducted a survey through which we have 
found that we can concentrate on restrict- 
ed fabric lines for certain customers and 
by the addition of advertising and pro- 
motion, increase our production and be 
in a better competitive position on 
price.” . . . “Our products are sold by 
our agents. At the present time they are 
inventorying their selling personnel very 
carefully, and it is their intention to add 
to their prewar efforts in entering new 
territories and trying to do a wider volume 
of business with their old custom- 
ers.” . . . “Our distribution is very well 
defined and we do not think there are 
any new outlets or new uses for our 
product much as we would desire to have 
them.” . . . “During the war our dis- 
tribution organization showed little change, 
and our volume of sales was fairly well 
maintained as a result of the substitu- 
tion of items needed in the war for other 
products which were eliminated by gov- 
ernment regulations. With the termination 
of the war, however, the demand for sub- 
stitute materials has disappeared. Res- 
toration of prewar volume in regular lines 
has not been immediate, and we foresee a 
rising trend in the cost of distribution. 
We are working to secure a more thorough 
distribution in the field which we served 
prior to the war.” 

“Distribution costs are almost double 
those of the period immediately prior ‘to 
the war. On the other hand, as a percentage 
of volume of sales, our distribution costs 
have decreased approximately 20%. We 
are planning, and have already introduced, 
new products and possibly the most im- 
portant change which has occurred in our 
marketing organization is that we have 
become sold on the idea of selected dis- 
tribution.” . . . “We completed a very 
thorough study of cost of distribution just 
prior to the war, and do not contemplate 
any further research on his subject until 
our new sales force is in working order. 
We are devoting ourselves to more exten- 
sive exploitation of prewar markets with 
smaller territories per man.” . . . “During 
the last year we had a great deal of re- 
search work done by our advertising 
agency with reference to the distribution 
of our products. Our situation is rather 
different from the average corporation as 
we deal primarily with converters. We 
do no distributing ourselves.” 

“Distribution costs have not been a 
problem with us. No change is necessary 
in our marketing organization at the pres- 
ent time. We have more demands than 
we can supply and no shortage of help 
in the distribution end, but we have a 
shortage on the production end.” 


Henry E. Hansen 
Division of Business Practices 
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(Annual Statistics Appear in “‘ The Economic Almanac 1945-46,” Page 156) 


Item 


Industria] Production 
otal CE RB): (8). oct. thax lee «smavenrs 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)....... 
ALG bis. fricth Grate rea ts erosion taac 

1 SAT ans 1 eereed Alberni REPT erie 
Copper (refined).............. 

Lead (refined) i 1.29020. 22 
anei(slab) sh... See eee 

Glass containers.............. 


Machinery (FRB)............ 
Transportation equip.(FRB).. . 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)... 
MOUS. ees es cea een ate 


Rayon yarnt: .:..is2.- cctv 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)... 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)........ 
Newsprint, North American. .. 
OSS a geo Mote ce BOER Boos 
PAPEL DOGLG ees ac acini eslcieys « 
Boots and shoes*........... A 
Cigarettes (small)?............ 
Mining (FRB) (S)..............- 
Bituminous coal 
PATARTACIOO. 55... inioteuseae pends threrse 
Crude petroleum!............. 
NGOS POWEL®. . oc. oes s «vise en 
RPOMBITOCUONS. wii. ks 6 cies ee we ote oi 
Heavy engineering—Public’........ 
Heavy engineering—Private’....... 
MEMBER oe ciclo yie' «= ein ele artis 


Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, total®................ 
Carloadings, miscellaneous®. ....... . 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 
Department store sales (S)......... 
Variety store sales (S)............. 
Rural retail trade (S).............- 


Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)............ 
Haw materials. . 0... ss.ce060+ 


Manufactured products.......... 
Marni products; 20... Jf.cc% cles <'2.2 
105" TN ee oreha a iin ara et ls Ripe seo 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)®........ 
Sensitive farm (NICB)®............ 
Retail prices (NICB).............- 
Securities 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s) 
Industrials 


Total no. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex. 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . . 


Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City® 
New capital corporate issues........ 
Refunding issues................-. 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans*. . 
National income payments......... 


Unit 


1935-89 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
000 net tons 
000 net tons 
net tons 

net tons 

net tons 

000 gross 
million bd. ft. 
000 dollars 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
bales 


million pounds 
million pounds 


1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
short tons 

% of capacity 
% of capacity 
thous. of pairs 
millions 
1935-39 = 100 
000 net tons 
000 net tons 
000 barrels 
million kwh 
000 dollars 
000 dollars 
000 dollars 
million dollars 


thousand cars 
thousand cars 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
1929-31 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
thous. of lines 


1926 = 100 
1926=100 
1926 =100 
1926 =100 
1926 =100 
1926 =100 
1929=100 
1929=100 
1926 =100 


1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
thousands 

per cent 


million dollars 
000 dollars 
000 dollars 
million dollars 
million dollars 


p 156 
759,806 
n.d. 
52.6 
p 146 
p 235 
403,526 
95.9 

97 
e 42,000 
31,340 
p 119 
p 38,580 
p 5,259 
e 3,990 
3,946 
316,571 
15,313 
44,546 
5,124 


794.8 
360.1 
n.d. 
214 
n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 
5,094 


p 105.9 
116.6 
96.8 
p 101.9 
127.3 
105.7 
97.1 
130.2 
101.9 


132.0 
134.5 
145.1 
114.4 
61,755 


2.84 


39,004 
213,129 
988,931 

6,267 
n.d. 


Money in circulation, end of month.|| million dollars || p 28,029 


SAdjusted for season variation 
data prior to 1944 4Average dai 
mber, 1944 _bPercentage c 

to 9 months, 1945 Estimated 
first 8 months, 1944, to first 8 months, 1945, 


1Shipments ption; oe 
‘Average weekly 6. W. Dodge 

nge, August, 1945, to September, 1945 
‘August, 1944 


*Consum 


rette consumption measured b; 
1Engineering News- Ree: 


ePercentage change, September, 1944, to September, 1945 


1945 


August July 
Dee 187 |r 210 
filet Td 196 |r 222 
p 204 243 Ir 293 
r 5,983 5,736 6,987 
4,227 4,249 4,801 


61,600 64,753 65,830 
9,005 |r 9,242 8,694 
2,117 2,474 2,232 

r 27,300 32,500 32,504 
p 237 310 |r 371 
p 303 411 |r 535 
p 156 iy Comat 165 
701,000 739,811 672,973 
na. |p 48.5 |r 45.6 
r 47.9 50.5 48.6 
p 148 1388 jr 147 
236 265 |r 307 
354,546 370,945 354,552 
90.2 88.6 80.8 

91 90 86 
37,150 41,536 36,338 
26,360 28,478 21,815 
r 184 |r 140 143 

46,330 47,800 47,460 
4,613 4,629 4,915 
4,413 4,870 4,891 
4,024 4,187 4,289 

278,262 263,608 257,691 

16,826 23,740 32,298 

41,963 19,052 10,449 
5,365 6,398 7,324 
818.4 815.4 849.4 
347.2 352.8 378.2 
182.7 181.0 189.3 

r 199 200 218 

155.7 164.3 170.5 
184.7 176.0 192.9 
179.0 173.8 175.1 
4,745 4,124 3,528 

p 105.2 105.7 105.9 

114.8 116.3 117.5 

96.5 95.5 95.3 
p 101.7 101.8 101.8 

124.3 126.9 129.0 
104.9 106.4 106.9 
96.3 96.3 96.3 
128.1 127.3 127.6 
101.9 102.4 103.0 
126.1 117.9 118.4 
128.2 118.9 118.8 
137.5 130.9 140.1 
110.6 107.1 107.9 

31,275 28,565 $1,910 

2.85 2.86 2.85 
r 35,718 36,788 38,286 
102,926 106,844 211,614 
698,466 335,478 749,921 
r 6,096 5,944 5,925 
p 13,459 |r 12,674 13,585 
7 27,826 27,685 27,108 


—average weekly 
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tax-paid withdrawals 


1944 | Percentage Change 
hal September, | October, |1st10Months, 
1945, to 1944, to 1944, to 
October October, October, [1st10 Months, 
1945 1945 1945 
232 -4.1 -29 .3 -10.6 
248 -2.8 -30.6 -11.5 
344 -5.9 44.2 -17.4 
7,621 -6.1 —26.3 -10.0 
5,200 -19.8 -34.8 -11.9 
89,068 +55.9 -21.0 —23.9 
42,997 +32.1 +10.4 —4.1 
68,781 +6.5 4.6 -12.4 
71,7374 —2.6b +16 .4¢ +2.5d 
2,682a —14.4b —91 1c -14.9d 
37,516 +13.9 -17.1 -15.7 
428 -2.5 —46.0 -17.1 
704 -7.9 -60.4 —24.6 
169 0 OH -1.6 
793,976 +8.4 4.3 4.3 
52.8f +6.4g -8.1h +7.2% 
47.8 +9.8 +10.0 +12.8 
149 +2.1 =2.0 -1.3 
307 -0.4 —23.5 -9.8 
344,198 +13.8 +17.2 +7.5 
92.5 +6.3 +3.7 40.7 
95 +6.6 +2.1 0.1 
40,302 +12.9 +4.2 +5.9 
19,771 +18.9 | +58.5 | +12.6 
143 -11.2 -16.8 2.2 
51,813 -16.7 —25:.5 -8.9 
5,538 +14.0 -5.0 14.5 
4,740 -9.6 -15.8 +3.1 
4,358 -1.9 -9.5 -1.8 
144,845 +13.8 +118.6 +58.4 
26,153 -9.0 —41.4 -16.8 
5,646 +6.2 +689.0 +141.1 
7479 4.5 -31.5 -5.8 
899.1 -2.9 -11.6 -3.2 
413.4 +3.7 -12.9 —2.1 
180. 6a +0.9b +1.2¢ +3 .3d 
193 +7.5 +10.9 +11.5 
161.8a -5.2b -3 .8¢ +1.8d 
210.7a +4.95 —-12.3c +6. 4d 
179.6a +3.0b —0 .3¢ —2 8d 
4,088 +7.4 +24.6 +14.7 
104.1 +0.7 +1.7 +1.6 
113.2 41.6 +3.0 42.9 
94.8 +0.3 +2.1 +1.7 
101.0 +0.2 +0.9 +1.0 
123.4 +2.4 +3.2 +3.7 
104.2 +0.8 +1.4 +0.8 
94.5 +0.8 +2.8 +0.8 
124.7 +1.6 +4.4 ua « 
100.3 0 +1.6 +2.0 
103.5 44.7 4+-27.5 +19.2 
105.6 +4.9 +27.4 +18.7 
103.4 +5.5 +40.3 +34.0 
92.7 +3.4 +23 .4 +15.4 
23,149 +97.5 +166.8 +48.2 
3.02 -0.4 -6.0 5.7 
38,336 +9.2 +1.7 +4.3 
130,618 +107.1 +63 .2 +68.0 
617,535 +41.6 +60.1 +123 .7 
6,130 +2.8 +2.2 -1.0 
13,6704 +6.2b -1.5c¢ +3.9d 
24,425 +0.7 +14.8 +19.9 


3Excludes reconstructed government shoes included in 
8Grocery and combination chain store sales 
dPercentage change, first 9 months, 1944, 
gPercentage change, July, 1945, to August, 1945 Percentage change, August, 1944, to August, 1945 Percentage change, 


$140 centers 


Chronicle of Business 


November 


2 OPA announces policy of fixing RENT 
CEILINGS on new homes before build- 
ing; CPA will continue priorities aid 
to builders. 


3 WPB is succeeded by Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration. PIWC approves 
revised Anglo-American PETROLEUM 
AGREEMENT; Ickes says United States 
future power may depend on devel- 
opment of undersea petroleum re- 
serves on the continental shelf. 


4 Bowles says MINIMUM WAGE rise to 
65 cents an hour would not signifi- 
cantly affect prices. New RFC plan 
speeds CONTRACT TERMINATION and 
PLANT CLEARANCE. 


5 Labor-Management Conference opens. 
Gas production and coxKs inventory 
controls cease November 15. Rap1o 
output stalled by parts shortage. 
RFC opens forty-two offices for sale 
of SURPLUS CONSUMER GOODS. 


6 Britain favors United States worLp 
TRADE charter. I. G. Farben data re- 
leased. 


7 UAW rejects General Motors’ counter- 
proposal of 10% raise to keep pace 
with “cost-of-living” increase since 
1941. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee approves bill authorizing UNO 
participation. 


8 Hoe ceilings raised five cents per 100 
pounds. WSA recalls 200 vessels and 
10,000 extra merchant marine men to 
handle UNRRA surements. Retail 
Credit Institute asks immediate end 
to curbs on INSTALMENT BUYING. 
Fourth-quarter roop Exports to Brit- 
ain, liberated Europe and North 
Africa to reach 4.5 million tons, 50% 
over third quarter. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ORGANIZATION suggested by 
United States and accepted in prin- 
ciple by Britain would permit investi- 
gation of cartels, monopolies and 
other trade restraints. 


9 Truman signs bill reducing 1946 cor- 
porate and individual INCOME TAXES 
by $5,920 million. UAW rejects sec- 
ond GeneraL Morors’ counterpro- 
posal. 


10 Producers’ Council estimates 1949 
building at $15 billion; a million new 
homes a year. 


12 Senate Banking Committee approves 
Wagner - Taft-Ellender Low-cost 
HovusinG bill. Contractors allowed to 
retain Army-Navy INVENTORY ITEMS 
valued under $100 at 25% of cost. 


13 Corporate TAX REFUNDS of $1.3 bil- 
lion to be available January 1. Tru- 
man asks $1,350 million for UNRRA. 


Combined Food Board predicts seri- 
ous Foop shortage in 1946 because 
of lack of fertilizer. Export-Import 
Bank reveals approval of $550 mil- 
lion LOAN to France, $55 million to 
Belgium. 


14 Truman, Attlee and King agree to 
release of atom BomsB to UNO, if 
others share military secrets. Federal 
Reserve Board reports 1948 output 
of $180 billion necessary for FULL 
EMPLOYMENT. 


15 Pus.ic utmiries begin Supreme Court 
fight against act breaking up utility 
holding companies. NYLON HOSIERY 
prices to be 25% under 1942 ceilings 
after November 20. First large offer- 
ing of surplus wAR HOUSING brings 
bids from six states. CPA expects 
RECONVERSION progress to bring out- 
put of metal-working industries to 
250% of 1939 by June, if labor diffi- 
culties are at a minimum. 


16 SPA to divert HAND-TooL surplus to 
export markets. 


17 Corrre supsivy of three cents more per 
pound granted importers, with no 
change in consumer price. 


18 OPA grants price INCREASE to Chrys- 
ler, Ford and Studebaker, but not 
General Motors; makers and dealers 
to absorb higher costs. SPA sets up 
STOCK-PILING regulation to prevent 
dumping of surplus raw materials. 


19 Truman favors COMPULSORY HEALTH 
INSURANCE. BELGIAN FUNDS in United 
States released. 


20 Macuine-roou industry asks govern- 
ment to set up military reserve of 
surplus tools. ODT orders 70% of 
eastbound AIR sPACE reserved for 
servicemen after December 2. 


21 UAW begins strike against General 
Motors. 


22 WPB reveals American industry spent 
$6.7 billion for wartime PLANT EX- 
PANsion. SPA to limit PRESURPLUS 
sates by Army and Navy to the con- 
tractor in possession. 


23 Rep-rornt ration program ends. OPA 
rejects STEEL PRICE rise; further con- 
sideration after January 1, 1946. 
Army halts soap buying and returns 
some as surplus. ResmuaL FUEL OI 
prices cut at chief Atlantic ports. 


24 Bowles puts HOUSING SHORTAGE at 
8.4 million units. 


25 United States spent $13 billion abroad 
in five years to June 30, 1945, reports 
Commerce Department. Ickes takes 
over plant to make SYNTHETIC GAsO- 
Line from coal and oil shale. In- 
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dustry foresees tighter PAPER supply 
in first quarter of 1946. 


26 Snyder reports physical RECONVERSION 
of prewar plants 85% to 90% com- 
pleted; war output down to 10% of 
total by year’s end. SPA ready to 
sell surplus ALUMINUM plants to Al- 
coa competitors. OPA acts to increase 
supply of woot Frasrics for men’s and 
boys’ low-priced clothing. News- 
PRINT inventories ordered cut by De- 
cember 31. SPA to declare $17.5 
billion amRcrart and parts surplus by 
June, 1946. 


27 Vinson predicts nearly balanced cov- 
ERNMENT BUDGET in 1947 fiscal year. 
Price control on COPPER, LEAD and 
ZINC expected to end with scheduled 
end of subsidies, June 30, 1946. SHor 
PRICES allowed manufacturers to be 
raised 444% in December. OPA con- 
tinues 2.5 million passenger-car TIRE 
RATION for December. 


28 Sreet workers vote strike. Parts 
shortage seriously cuts AUTOMOBILE 
output. Federal Court holds union 
OFFICIALS liable for damages done 
a company as a result of union activi- 
ties. Shortages to delay TELEVISION 
sets. 


29 Truman reports RECONVERSION far 
ahead of schedule and EMPLOYMENT 
at V-J level. Price rise granted for all 
STEEL CASTINGS and railroad special- 
ties, except military. Nine northern 
states seek injunction to restrain 
FREIGHT RATE rise on January 1. OPA 
plans 4% to 20% advance in FurR- 
NITURE manufacturers’ prices early 
next year to speed output. CPA an- 
nounces 50% cut in government set- 
aside of paper to result in 10% in- 
crease in civilian supply. 


30 Tin again placed under import con- 
trol. ANTHRACITE prices to consumers 
raised 5 cents to 65 cents a ton. An- 
derson asks higher FARM OUTPUT in 
ate Labor-Management Conference 
ends. 


December 


1 FPHA freezes portable war HOUSING 
for veterans. 


2 SPA clarifies rights of contractors hold- 
ing MACHINE TOOLS and sets up plan 
for dealer sales. Free TRADE rees- 
tablished between Belgium and 
United States. Rapio conpDENSER 
manufacturers allowed price increase. 


3 Truman asks law to curb sTRIKEs, 
similar to Railway Labor Act. OPA 
announces PRICE ADJUSTMENT meth- 
od for industries which neither con- 
tinued normal output or entirely con- 
verted during war. 
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Significance of the Two 1945 Tax Laws 


HE TWO tax laws enacted in 1945 

mark the beginning of the long- 
awaited downward trend from the high 
wartime tax rates and the corresponding 
heavy war taxation. The Revenue Act 
of 1945 is designed primarily to reduce 
the tax load of the American people. The 
other, the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
is principally intended to put American 
business enterprises in a better cash posi- 
tion so that they can more readily finance 
their own reconversion programs. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1945 


The Revenue Act of 1945, signed by 
President Truman on November 8, 1945, 
will slash, it is estimated, about $5,920 
million from the country’s tax bill. Of 
this sum, corporations will benefit $3,136 
million, through savings of about $2,555 
million in excess-profits tax, $347 million 
in corporate surtax, and $234 million in 
capital-stock tax. Individual income 
taxes are expected to be cut about $2,644 
million. The repeal of the automobile and 
boat taxes should result in a further -re- 
duction of $140 million. 

This legislative act might properly be 
called the 1946 Tax Reduction Law, be- 
cause individual, corporate, estate and 
trust taxpayers will have to wait until 
1946 to realize most of the tax reduc- 
tion advantages, although the extent to 
which this is true will depend on whether 
they are on a calendar or on a fiscal 1945- 
46 year basis. 


Tax Savings in 1945 


The act does, however, affect the tax 
rates of the current and earlier years, be- 
cause it excludes from taxable income all 
military or naval compensation of non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men 
for all taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1940. In addition, it provides 
a special declared-value excess-profits tax 
treatment for war-loss recoveries so that 
corporations are not unduly penalized be- 
cause they had previously deducted war 
losses to effect tax savings and are now 
suddenly confronted with restoration of 
these properties. Prior to the passage of 
this act, such recoveries would have been 
heavily penalized if they had occurred 
after the filing of capital-stock declara- 
tions. 

As for individuals, though the normal 
tax rate of 3% remains unchanged, the 


normal tax in dollars is reduced because 
its credits are increased to those allotted 
to the surtax, and because such tentative 
normal tax is further reduced by 5%. In 
addition, the surtax on individuals is re- 
duced three percentage points uniformly 
in each surtax net income bracket. Sim- 
ilarly, the tentative surtax is reduced 5%. 
The total maximum of the combined 
normal tax and surtax of individuals is 
lowered from 90% to 8544%. 

The law also permits the same exemp- 
tions for the normal tax as for the sur- 
tax. As a consequence, individuals are 
granted for such tax purposes added ex- 
emptions for their dependents and spouses 
who have gross incomes of less than $500. 
This would amount to $500 for each tax- 
payer and $500 for each dependent, in- 
cluding spouse. 

No change is made in the capital gain 
or loss provisions, but the reduced normal 
and surtax rates permit larger amounts 
of net long-term capital gain to be taxed 
at less than 50%. To illustrate, in 1946, 
a taxpayer with $5,000 ordinary surtax 
net income could include his statutory net 
long-term gain with ordinary income for 
tax at less than 50% only if it did not 
exceed $33,662. In 1945, however, such a 
taxpayer would include only up to $22,- 
533 under normal and surtax rates of less 
than 50%. 

When recognition is given to all these 
tax minimization features of the new law, 
individuals with net incomes up to about 
$50,000 per year will enjoy tax savings of 
at least 10%. Those with larger incomes 
will fare somewhat less favorably. A sin- 
gle person earning $2,500 will owe $380 
instead of $460 in federal taxes. A mar- 
ried man with two dependents and an 
income of $6,000 will pay $798 instead of 
$1,005. The new law will relieve about 12 
million people in the lowest-income group 
from all federal income taxes. Individuals 
with adjusted gross incomes of less than 
$5,000 will be permitted to use the op- 
tional tax table for 1946 which will reflect 
a reduction of more than 10% of normal 
tax and surtax. 


Corporate Tax Savings 

The only change in corporate income 
tax is in the surtax rates. Normal tax 
rates remain unchanged at 24% on nor- 
mal-tax net incomes of more than $50,000, 
and commensurately lower rates for lower 
incomes. Surtax rates on corporations in 


all brackets have been reduced so that the 
combined normal tax and surtax of cor- 
porate incomes over $50,000 yield a total 
rate of 38% for 1946 instead of 40% 
under the current calculations. Under 
$50,000, these combined rates graduate 
from 21% to 38%, instead of from 25% 
to 40%. About four fifths of the 260,000 
corporations estimated to have taxable 
incomes in 1946 are expected to have in- 
comes under $50,000. 

The following table reflects the normal 
tax, which remains unchanged, and the 
new surtax for corporations: 


Net Income Normal Tax Surtax 
First $5,000 15% 6% 
$5,000-$20,000 $750, plus 17% 6% 

of amount over 
$5,000 
$20,000—$25,000 $3,300, plus 6% 
19% of amount 
over $20,000 
$25,000-$50,000 $4,250, plus —_ $1,500, plus 
31% of amount 22% of 
over $25,000 amount over 
$25,000 
Over $50,000 24% of entire 14% of en- 
normal-tax net __ tire surtax 
income net income 


Excess-profits Tax Repealed 


Excess-profits taxes for corporations 
have been repealed for 1946 and there- 
after, thus canceling the provision of the 
earlier tax law of 1945, which had in- 
creased the excess-profits tax exemption 
from $10,000 to $25,000. However, in the 
case of fiscal-year corporations, a pro rata 
share of the excess-profits tax, allowing 
for a proportionate $10,000 exemption, is 
due to the government for that part of 
the fiscal year that falls in the year 1945. 

Despite the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax for 1946, the law preserves for only 
that year the excess-profits credit for the 
purpose of the two-year carry-back to 
1944 and 1945. Thus the carry-back may 
first reduce the excess profits for 1944 
and, if there is a remainder, also for 1945. 
Fiscal-year corporations beginning in 1946 
would be entitled to a proportionate share 
of their excess-profits credits. However, 
the carry-back of operating losses is not 
affected by this act. 

The capital-stock tax is repealed for 
taxable years after June 30, 1945, and the 
declared-value excess-profits tax for years 
commencing July 1, 1946, has also been 
repealed. Thus the guessing game of pay- 
ing a capital-stock tax on what one 
prophesied the net income of a corpora- 
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tion to be, or pay the penalty in the form 
of a declared-value excess-profits tax if 
one estimated wrongly, is at an end. 


Servicemen’s Tax Advantages 


For the year 1943 and the subsequent 
period until President Truman declares 
the official termination date of the war, 
commissioned officers of the Armed Forces 
are subject to taxes only on their incomes 
in excess of $1,500. However, they, like 
all servicemen, continue to enjoy the spe- 
cial privilege of excluding meal allow- 
ances, mustering-out pay and the like 
from gross income, which as civilians they 
would have to include in their taxable 
incomes. 

Under the new law, enlisted men and 
noncommissioned officers may exclude 
from gross income all service compensa- 
tion received for 1941 and all subsequent 
years until the President officially sets 
the date for the end of the war. Accord- 
ingly, they should file refund tax claims 
for all the years for which they qualify. 
This law also extends the period in which 
they may exercise their rights to refunds 
or credits to January 1, 1947. 

Furthermore, commissioned officers are 
permitted to defer payments of their tax 
liabilities over three years without interest 
or penalty, in addition to the six months 
already allowed them under the existing 
law. Taxes owed by veterans on income 
earned in 1940 and 1941 before they en- 
tered service may be paid in twelve quar- 
terly payments after their discharge. 


Miscellaneous Tax Features 


The new law continues the 1% tax 
on employers, and 1% employee’s tax 
collected by deductions from wages for old- 
age and survivors insurance. But the 
automobile- and boat-use tax is repealed 
as of July 1, 1946. 

For taxable years ending July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1946, the rate of the declared- 
value excess-profits tax on incomes attrib- 
utable to war-loss recoveries is limited to 


114%. 
TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT 


The earlier law of the year, the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1945, approved on 
July 31, 1945, as the name implies, is pri- 
marily a reconversion measure rather than 
a tax law. Its purpose is to help place 
distressed business enterprises suffering 
from the sudden termination of war oper- 
ations in a better cash condition so that 
they may reestablish themselves more 
readily on a peacetime basis. Being in 
need of cash, however, is not a prerequi- 
site to taking advantage of this law. Ac- 


cordingly, it should benefit business in 
general. 

To that end, the law granted corpora- 
tions an excess-profits tax exemption of 
$25,000 instead of $10,000 to become ef- 
fective in 1946. The restoration of the 
$10,000 exemption by the subsequent law, 
as already described, causes, through in- 
advertence, many fiscal 1945-46 year cor- 
porations to receive little excess-profits 
tax relief by virtue of the fact that it 
deprives them of a pro rata share of a 
$25,000 exemption. 

The other important tax features of 
the earlier law remain in effect. 


Cut of 10% in Excess-profits Tax 


For years beginning on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, postwar refunds as credits 
are replaced by 10% deductions from 
excess-profits taxes for the remaining ex- 
cess-profits tax years. This 10% tax de- 
duction is applicable toward the discharge 
in equal proportions of all excess-profits 
tax payments still due, and for the com- 
putation of refunds. If corporations have 
already paid in full their excess-profit 
taxes, refund claims are in order to re- 
cover this tax deduction. 

For the years prior to 1944, corpora- 
tions are entitled to bonds for their post- 
war credits. These postwar refund bonds 
are now redeemable on and after January 
1, 1946. Since these bonds do not bear 
interest, it would be profitless not to cash 
them soon after this date. The postwar 
credits not covered by bonds will be con- 
vertible into cash as of this date. 


Optional Deferment 


Other significant features of the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1945 include the op- 
tion to corporations with fiscal years 
ending on or after September 30, 1945, of 
deferring the payment of both current 
income and excess-profits taxes that would 
be offset by estimated carry-backs re- 
sulting from losses or lower profits in the 
current year. The appropriate application 
for the deferment of the payment of taxes 
currently due in expectation of carry- 
backs is Form-1138. Such qualifying cor- 
porations must also file with their tax 
returns, and with the payment of any 
tax instalment, a statement of their esti- 
mated net operating loss, or unused ex- 
cess-profits credit carry-back for the pur- 
pose of deferring part of the current year’s 
tax to the following year. 


Optional Ninety-day Refunds 

As for recouping taxes resulting from 
the impact of carry-backs, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is authorized 
to make the refund after a preliminary 


audit within the extraordinarily short pe- 
riod of ninety days based on actual carry- 
backs. This ninety-day period begins with 
the filing of the necessary Form 1139, or 
the end of the month in which the tax 
return is due for the year giving rise to 
carry-backs, whichever is later. 

This refund provision does not give 
much comfort to individuals. Due to the 
inapplicability of the unused excess-profits 
credits to individuals and due to their 
pay-as-you-go provisions of the payments 
of taxes, individuals cannot defer tax 
payments in anticipation of expected net- 
loss carry-backs. 

Taxes deferred on Form 1138 and satis- 
fied by allowances on Form 1139 will bear 
a 3% interest charge from the date the 
taxes were due to the dates the taxes 
were paid. Taxes not so discharged are 
taxable at 6% per annum. If a corpora- 
tion overstates the amount of the tax re- 
duction resulting from the carry-back, a 
penalty of 5% is imposed on the amount 
in excess of 125% of the amount shown 
on the tax return for the following year 
when filed. This penalty can be avoided 
by the corporation filing an amended esti- 
mated carry-back in connection with later 
instalments, but it will have to pay 6% 
instead of 3% interest on the added esti- 
mate. 

In all these emergency provisions, the 
Commissioner has ultimate authority, 
from which there is no appeal. The dis- 
satisfied taxpayer may assert his custo- 
mary rights by paying the tax and by 
filing a refund claim. Or the Commis- 
sioner may issue a deficiency notice which 
would permit the taxpayer to submit the 
controversy to the Tax Court. In the in- 
stances in which the net credits or refunds 
exceed $75,000, the claims are reviewed by 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, not before, as in the usual pro- 
cedure, but after the Commissioner has 
determined the correct amount of the tax. 

The statute of limitations as it affects 
taxpayers entitled to carry-backs has been 
changed so as to permit the filing and 
allowing of refund claims and the assess- 
ment of deficiencies for years which would 
otherwise be barred. Refund claims re- 
sulting from a net loss may be filed within 
the three-year statutory period of limita- 
tions. By a freak in the law, if a 1945 
corporate return reveals a net operating 
loss which when carried back results in 
an unused excess-profits credit for 1943, 
which in turn is carried back to 1941 in 
the computation of the latter’s excess- 
profits tax, a refund claim for 1941 is in 
order within three years from the time 
the 1945 tax return is due. Similarly, 
should the special bad-debt rule apply 
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to 1945, a 1941 refund claim can be filed 
within seven years from the due date for 
the filing of the 1945 tax return. 

The Senate Finance Committee and 
others realize the existence of these and 
other defects of the carry-back privileges 
in the existing laws, and as a consequence, 
are certain to introduce corrective legisla- 
tion in the near future. 


Refunds Based on Shortened Amor- 
tization 


As an emergency war measure, Section 
124 of the Internal Revenue Code per- 
mitted taxpayers to reduce the tax-depre- 
ciation life of their war facilities to sixty 
months by obtaining Certificates of Neces- 
sity. The Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 
allows the taxpayer to reduce still further 
the life span of its war facilities and thus 
decrease its profits during the war years 
by filing a descriptive letter of such an 
election with the Commissioner. To effect 
this shortened amortization period, this 
election must be filed by December 28, 
1945, by virtue of the fact that President 
Truman has declared, since the enactment 
of the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, that 
the war emergency period, for this pur- 
pose only, ended September 29, 1945. Con- 
sequently, the amortization period for 
these facilities is terminated automatically 
at the close of September. 

If a Certificate of Nonnecessity, instead 
of a letter is filed, it will have the effect 
ordinarily of terminating the shortened 
amortization period one month sooner be- 
cause it was in August, 1945, that the war 
and the extensive cancellation of war or- 
ders were concluded. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, this earlier terminal date may 
be of benefit to corporations in the rene- 
gotiation of their war contracts. 

To effect a quick, optional refund grow- 
ing out of this shortened amortization pe- 
riod for war facilities, Form 1140 for cor- 
porations must be filed. Since Form 1140 
does not constitute a claim for refund, the 
taxpayer may file the usual refund claim 
on Form 843 and establish the shortened 
amortization period. 

Taxpayers may avail themselves of the 
shortened amortization period for federal 
income and renegotiation, but not for ter- 
mination purposes, if they so decide. 


Year-end Tax-saving Possibilities 


Obviously, since the tax rates in 1945 
are higher than they will be in 1946, it 
is advisable tax-wise for both individuals 
and corporations to execute their year-end 
business transactions so that their 1945 
rather than their 1946 tax returns reflect 
the maximum of Joss and expense deduc- 


tions, and the minimum of gains and in- 
come. The following is a list of some of 
the methods which taxpayers may be 
utilizing in appropriate cases: 


1. Employers may help reduce the 
taxes of their employees by paying the 
balance of their 1945 commissions, sal- 
aries, or bonuses in 1946. 


2. Instead of contesting some busi- 
ness-tax demands in 1945, some deem 
it better to pay them. This has the ef- 
fect of reducing taxable income or of cre- 
ating or increasing a carry-back for 
1945. Should the taxpayer contest the 
liability in 1946, tax recovery, if any, 
is an adjustment to 1946 income. 


3. Many taxpayers are making cer- 
tain that their year-end inventories are 
not overvalued. Many wartime com- 
modities, particularly those which are 
of inferior quality though costly in 
price, have dropped precipitously in 
market value since the military end of 
the war. 


4. The profits in 1945 arising from 
the sale of realty and casual sales of 
personalty are being deferred by some 
in part to subsequent years when the 
initial payment does not exceed 30% of 
the selling price and in the case of casual 
sales of personalty the selling price ex- 
ceeds $1,000. 


5. State and municipal tax liens 
are being paid by some by cash-basis 
taxpayers in full in order to effect a 
maximum 1945 deduction. 


6. Taxpayers on accrual and cash 
bases report their dividend incomes 
when they receive them. Accordingly, 
some corporations are declaring divi- 
dends in 1945 but are not paying them 
until 1946 to effect a tax saving for their 
stockholders. 


7. Some taxpayers consider it better 
to make their customer allowances and 
deductions in 1945 instead of 1946 and 
benefit by the differences in tax rates. 


8. When real and particularly per- 
sonal properties other than inventory, 
such as antiquated machines, lose their 
permanent useful value, some may think 
it tax advisable to abandon them in 
1945 rather than in 1946 so that their 
full deductibility might be accrued in 
the higher tax year. 


9. Some fiscal-year 1945-46 partner- 
ships are considering distributing their 
profits after January 1, 1946, to their 
cash-basis, calendar-year partners. The 
delay in the payment of these profits 
would obviously serve the partners bet- 
ter taxwise. 


10. If the purchase of an annuity is 
being contemplated, there would be a 
greater tax saving in doing so this year 
rather than next year, because the en- 
tire cost of a single-premium annuity, 
including the employee’s tax thereon, is 
deductible in the year in which it is 
purchased. 


J. H. LANDMAN 
Division of Business Practices 


Federal Tax Calendar 


January 1946 


1 Withholding tax. New rates and ex- 
emptions for taxes withheld from 
wages go into effect. 


10 Withholding tax. Tax withheld from 

' wages during December, 1945, if 

more than $100, payable to an au- 

thorized depositary. Employer, how- 

ever, at his election may pay the 

same to Collector on or before Janu- 
ary 31. 


15 Corporate income and excess-profits 
tax. Return due for fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1945, and one fourth of 
tax payable. One fourth of tax pay- 
able for fiscal years ended January 
31, April 30, and July 31, 1945. 


Estimated tax. Final instalment of 
1945 tax payable. Last day to file an 
amended 1945 declaration. Original 
1945 declaration due and tax payable 


if filing requirements were first met 
after September 1, 1945. 


Individual income tax. Return due 
and tax payable for fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1945. 


Nonresidents. Income-tax returns of 
foreign partnerships due; foreign cor- 
porations’ and aliens’ returns due and 
one fourth of tax payable for fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1945. One fourth 
of tax payable for fiscal years ended 
October 31, 1944, and January $31, 
and April 30, 1945. 


Partnerships. Returns due for fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1945. 


Fiduciaries. Return due and one 
fourth of tax payable for fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1945. One fourth 
of tax payable for fiscal years ended 
January 31, April 30, and July 31, 
1945. 
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Exempt Corporations. Return on 
Form 990 due from certain exempt 
corporations with accounting periods 
ended August 31, 1945. 


31 Old-age benefit tax. Return for last 
quarter of 1945 due and tax payable. 


Unemployment-insurance tax. Return 
for 1945 due and one fourth of tax 
payable. 


Withholding tax. Return and pay- 
ment of taxes withheld from wages 
during last quarter of 1945 due; 
reconciliation return for 1945 due. 
Last day to give employee receipt for 
from 1945 tax. 


Excise taxes. Returns for December, 
1945, due and tax payable. 


Information returns. Returns due of 
tax withheld at source from interest 
on corporate bonds owned by non- 
residents during last quarter of 1945, 
but tax is payable June 15. 


February, 1946 


11 Withholding tax. Tax withheld from 
wages during January, 1946, if more 
than $100, payable to an authorized 
depositary. The employer, however, 
at his election may pay the same to 
Collector on or before February 28. 


15 Corporate income and excess-profits 
tax. Return due for fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1945, and one fourth 
of tax payable. One fourth of tax pay- 
able for fiscal years ended February 
28, May 31, and August 31, 1945. 


Individual income tax. Return due 
and tax payable for fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1945. 


Nonresidents. Income-tax returns of 
foreign partnerships due; foreign cor- 
porations’ and aliens’ returns due and 
one fourth of tax payable for fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1945. One 
fourth of tax payable for fiscal years 
ended November 30, 1944, and Feb- 
ruary 28 and May 31, 1945. 


Partnerships. Return due for fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1945. 


Fiduciaries. Return due and one 
fourth of tax payable for fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1945. One 
fourth of tax payable for fiscal years, 
ended February 28, May 31, and 
August 31, 1945. 


Exempt corporations. Return on 
Form-990 due from certain exempt 
corporations with accounting periods 
ended September 30, 1945. 


Information returns. Reports of pay- 

ments for the preceding calendar year 

He dividends, interest, rent, etc., are 
ue. 


28 Excise taxes. Returns for January, 
1946, due and tax payable. 


Tax Briefs 


Income Taxes 


Net operating loss carry-overs are 
computed under the law in the year of the 
deduction and not under the law of the 
year of the loss. Moore, Inc. 4 TC-404, 
affirmed CCA-5. Obviously, the same prin- 
ciple would apply in the case of carry-backs. 


Gifts of stock to wives were not com- 
pleted because their husbands retained do- 
minion over the stock, and therefore were 
considered the continued property of the 
latter for federal income-tax purposes, de- 
spite the decision of the State of Georgia 
that they were a bona fide gift. Sewell, 
CCA-5. For federal income-tax purposes, 
to constitute a gift, there must be a do- 
native intent, a delivery to the donee, and 
the absence of restraint over commodity 
given by the donor. 


Tax liens for arrears in federal income 
taxes attach to after-acquired property. 
Glass City Bank, USSC, November 13, 1945. 


Worthless stock losses may be de- 
ducted as a loss in the year in which they 
were factually worthless, and not neces- 
sarily when they were charged off as a loss. 
Lillian Boehm, USSC., November 13, 1945. 
As a guarantee that the taxpayer will not 
lose the benefit of such a deduction, it 
might be deducted in two or three suc- 
cessive years. Better still, the taxpayer 
might remember that for this purpose it 
has a seven-year statute of limitations 
within which to claim the worthless stock 
loss deduction once the exact year of the 
loss has been established. 


An obsolescence deduction does not 
arise for the landlord out of the mere fact 
that the lessee under a new lease demolishde 
the old building and erected a new one. 
King Street Realty Company, TC Memo- 
4602. The question turns on whether as 
a matter of fact the old building was eco- 
nomically useless. If not, the unrecovered 
cost of the old demolished building becomes 
part of the cost of the new one with the 
result that the landlord suffered no loss 
when the old building was destroyed. 


Patents sold by a trust to a corporation 
were not properties held for sale in trade 
or business and therefore are not ordinary 
income but capital gains. Lee W. Walker, 
et al., TC Memo-5136. This conclusion 
may be sound, but was not such a trust 


conducting a business and therefore in 
reality an association taxable as a cor- 
poration ? 


Ordinary income and not capital gains 
arises out of the sale of land held by a 
lumber company which was engaged since 
1919 in,the disposition of its lands. Three 
States Lumber Company, TC-Memo 5588. 
The nub of the problem is whether the cor- 
poration had undergone a change in busi- 
ness purpose. Was it still liquidating its 
business, or was it now engaged in the sell- 
ing of timber land to customers ? 


Liquidated damages and attorney’s 
fees awarded under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act are deductible as ordinary and 
necessary expenses for federal income tax 
purposes, and are not penalties. I7-3762. 


Attorney’s fees paid to defend a part- 
nership interest constitute a capital invest- 
ment and are not current, deductible busi- 
ness expenses relating to income and 
operation. Rossenfoss, TC Memo, Dec., 
Docket No. 52165. 


Intangible development costs are ex- 
pensed or capitalized affiliates of a group 
filing consolidated tax returns depending 
upon the decisions made by them in their 
previous taxable years, or in their current 
years where they had never before made 
an election. IT-3763. 


A bad-debt deduction for a demand 
note is proper when the debt is worthless 
and not when it is charged off. In the 
instant case, the debt became worthless 
when the debtor abandoned his business 
and fled to a state where his current wages 
were not subject to garnishment. Rector, 
TC Memo, Dec., Docket Nos. 5907-08. 


Amortizable bond premiums in case 
of wholly tax-exempt bonds owned by a 
corporation, except as a dealer in securities, 
must be taken into account, including in- 
terest, in computing earnings and profits 
for each taxable year for the payment of 
dividends and for accumulated earnings 
includible in invested capital. IT-3764- 


Excess-profits Taxes 
The equity invested capital of a tax- 
payer for excess-profits tax purposes was 
arrived at by the Commissioner capital- 
izing at 15.2% the earnings allocable to the 
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intangibles; namely, the average income of 
the constituent companies for three and 
one-half years before July, 1902, less an 
8% return on the agreed value of the tan- 
gibles. Ushco Manufacturing Company, 
CCA-2. The burden of proving the value 
of intangibles is on the taxpayer, and if 
the Commissioner’s valuation of them is 
improper, it is because the taxpayer ne- 
glected to submit sufficient proof of their 
true value. 


The equity invested capital of a com- 
pany need not be reduced where a corpora- 
tion had a deficit in accumulated earnings 
and profits on the first day of each of the 
calendar years 1936 to 1943, inclusive, and 
in each of such years distribution was made 
in amounts not exceeding the earnings and 


profits of the respective current years. 
IT-3765. 


Under Section 722 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code only one application for relief 
may be filed for an excess-profits tax year. 
New grounds and facts may be submitted 
as amendments. No new grounds may be 
filed after the statute of limitations has 
run, and no new grounds or facts may be 
submitted after the disallowance by the 
Commissioner. T'D-5483. 


Estate Taxes 

Deductions for charitable bequests 
from a testator’s estate were denied because 
they were remainders after three life estates; 
the executors could invade the trust prin- 
cipal for the benefit of the wife, and their 
value at the time of the testator’s death 
could not be determined. Industrial Trust 
Company, et al., Ex’rs., CCA-1. Much tax 
could have been saved, and the welfare of 
the charities could have been protected, if 
a limitation had been inserted in the trust 
agreement as to the extent to which the 
principal of the estate could be invaded. 


Retention of the right to compel 
trustees of a trust to invade the principal 
to maintain and comfort the grantor, should 
the income alone of the trust fund be in- 
adequate, renders the trust fund includible 
in the grantor’s estate for estate-tax pur- 
poses. Rosenwasser, 5 TC-128. 


A contemporaneous, reciprocal trust 
created by decedent’s spouse is includible 
in decedent’s gross estate. Estate of Jerome 
J. Hanauer, CCA-2, 149 F. 2d 857; cer- 
tiorari denied November 19, 1946. 


Single-premium life-insurance poli- 
cies on decedent's life, purchased by a 
trust in connection with decedent’s pur- 
chase of annuity contracts, made possible 
by a gift by the testator to the trust to 
effect this transaction, is considered in 
contemplation of death and therefore part 


of the decedent’s estate. U.S. v Tonkin, 
CCA-3, 150 F. 2d 531; certiorari denied on 
November 19, 1945. 


A contingent power of appointment 
of a substitute distributee in the event 
that the testator was not survived by a 
child or grandchild was sufficient to in- 
clude the entire trust property into the 
gross estate of the testator-grantor for 
estate-tax purposes. Eldredge, CCA-3, 150 
F. 2d 23; certiorari denied on November 19, 
1945. 


Tax Labor Laws 
In illegal increases in wages or sal- 
aries the entire compensation, and not 
only the illegal portion, is still disallowable 
for federal income-tax purposes under the 


wage-salary stabilization law. Regulations 
of the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Sec. 4,001.15. 


Illegal wage and salary increases 
granted prior to August 18, 1945, may be 
continued without WLB approval and 
without incurring disallowance penalty. 
NWLB Rel.-2257. SSU is presumed to 
follow this rule as well. 


If larger bonuses are not part of con- 
tractual compensation, and are discretion- 
ary, they may be paid this or next year 
without running afoul of WLB or SSU, but 
if and when paid they must be treated as 
as income for federal and state social se- 
curity taxes, and for income-tax with- 


holding. General Order 40. 


Course of Federal Deficits 


EACETIME deficit financing began 

in 1931 when a deficit of $552 million 
was incurred. Federal expenditures have 
exceeded revenues in every subsequent 
year. An estimated $30.2 billion for the 
current fiscal year will bring the cumu- 
lative deficit to $253 billion. 

The first sizable deficit during World 
War I was incurred in 1917 and amounted 
to $848 million. In the two subsequent 
years deficits of $9.0 billion and $13.4 bil- 
lion, respectively, developed. The 1919 
deficit was the highest for the World 
War I period. By 1920 there was a sur- 


Table 1: Federal Finances for 1945 
Billions of Dollars 


Remaining 
First Four) _ Eight 
Months! | Months? 
(Actual) (Esti-) 
mated) 
Expenditures | 
POR iy Se maker BF 94.9 26.8 
Interest on the debt...... : ae | 3.5 
Veterans’ Administration. 0.8 2.2 
A Sther yess aes. 1.2 4.1 
Pork. 0 87 8 e806 
Revenues 
Individual income taxes. . 5.7 7.9 
Corporation taxes........] 4.4 8.2 
Bixoise takeaasicasesee- .are Nee 2.6 
All’othien gic. . Naas... 0.4 Nir f 
py | A ee 12.2 21.4 
Deficite: By. 20565 wc ects 15.2 15.0 


Wuly 1 to October $1, 1945 
2November 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, 


plus of $301 million, and throughout the 
Twenties surpluses were recorded, the 
highest of $1,135 million coming in 1927. 

During the Thirties, the largest deficit 
was $6.0 billion in 1935. By 1942, the 
deficit had risen to three and one-half 
times the 1935 total, and in 1943 the 
peak deficit for World War II of $57.6 


billion was reached. The first decline since 
1938 occurred in 1944 when the deficit 
amounted to $51.5 billion, but in 1945 


Table 2: Federal Finances 
Sources: Treasury Department; Bureau of the Budget 
Millions of Dollars 


Hace | Papel | Revenues | Syppiigor| Debt 
1913 697 698 +1 1,193 
1914 709 709 0 1,188 
I9IB... 727 669 -58 1,191 
1916. 697 743 +46 1,225 
1917. 1,925 1,077 —848 2,976 
1918 12,648 3,618 | —9,030 | 12,244 
1919. 18,459 5,102 |-13,357 | 25,482 
1920....| 6,308 6,609 +301 | 24,299 
1921. 4,989 5,533 +544 | 23,977 
1922. 2,213 3,958 +745 | 22,963 
1923. 3,054 3,764 +710 | 22,350 
1924....] 2,810 3,777 +967 | 21,251 
1925....] 92,801 3,507 | +706 | 20,516 
1926. 2,779 3,647 | +868 | 19,643 
1927. 2,738 3,873 | +1,185 | 18,512 
1928....] 2,799 3,741 +942 | 17,604 
1929....| 2,958 3,693 +735 | 16,931 
1930. 3,152 3,890 +738 | 16,185 
1931 3,560 3,008 —552 | 16,801 
1932. 4,640 1,905 | -2,735 | 19,487 
1983....| 4,611 2,009 | —2,602 | 22,539 
1934. 7,362 3,052 | -4,310 | 27,734 
1935. 9,738 3,724 | -6,014 | 32,824 
1936. 9,098 4,062 | -5,036 | 38,497 
1937. 7,754 4,973 | -2,781 | 41,089 
1938. 6,977 5,609 | -1,368 | 42,018 
1939. 8,361 4,990 45,890 
1940. 8,824 5,175 48,496 
1941. 13,862 7,700 55,332 
1942. 33,980 | 12,560 76,991 
1943. 79,604 | 21,982 140,796 
1944....] 95,129 | 43,608 | 202,626 
1945....] 98,360 | 44,424 | -53,937 | 259,115 
1946!. ..| 63,863 | 33,623 | -30,240 | 272,973 


"Post VJ-day estimate. 

there was a slight rise of $2.4 billion. 
Trends of surpluses and deficits, accom- 
panying expenditures and revenues and 
the debt outstanding from 1913 through 
1946 are shown in Table 2. 
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In the first four months of the current 
fiscal year the deficit totaled $15.2 billion. 
According to revised budget estimates, a 
like amount will be incurred in the re- 
maining eight months of 1946. 

The first decrease in the federal debt 
was made in 1920. By 1930 the debt had 
been reduced $9.2 billion, and totaled only 
$16.2 billion. At the end of the 1945 
fiscal year the debt reached $259.1 billion 
and is estimated at $273.0 billion for 1946. 


THE OUTLOOK 
It has been indicated by many observers 
that the budget may not be balanced un- 
til 1948. Senator Taft believes that we 
may have to continue deficit financing un- 


til 1948 or 1949 and Senator George has 
stated that it would be “optimistic” to 
forecast a balanced budget by 1948. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Vinson, however, 
“we will be pretty close to a balanced 
budget in the fiscal year of 1947.” 

A research committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development recommends a 
program of cyclical budget balance. Deficit 
spending is advocated during periods when 
market demand is weak. Thus, an annual 
balance of the budget during peacetime 
might be impractical, the committee holds, 
because, “an attempt at balance in a de- 
pression year might work against recov- 
ery.” The employment level at which the 
committee believes the budget should be 


balanced is set between 53 million and 
56 million jobs. Reliance is placed on a 
current-payment income tax and personal 
income taxes in general in relating high 
tax revenues to high employment. 

To achieve a balanced budget it would 
be necessary to cut expenditures well be- 
low $44.4 billion, which was the peak 
revenue total for any year during World 
War II. (See Table 1.) The revised esti- 
mate of 1946 revenues is put at $33.6 
billion, a figure which does not reflect 
the reductions effected by the Revenue Act 
of 1945. 


Luciiiz B. Locxetts 
Division of Business Statistics 


Reconversion Nearly Completed | 


EVERAL important sectors of indus- 
S try recovered in October from their 
low points in September. Others followed 
in November. Industry, it appeared, was 
successfully emerging from reconversion, 
with the value of orders on the books 
surpassing any peacetime period for a 
long while back. Then came the impact 
of strikes and more strikes. Significant 
factors in the current trend of business 
are: 


1. The decline in business, marked 
from late spring into September, was 
halted in October and replaced by re- 
covery in November; 

2. Backlogs in many industries are 
larger than before the war, and poten- 
tial demand for many consumer goods 
is unparalleled; 


8. Construction, both residential and 
industrial, is expanding rapidly; 


4. Retail trade continues to run 


Chart 1: Wholesale Prices of Manu- 
factured Products and Hourly Earnings 
in 25 Manufacturi ng Industries 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Tae Conrerence 
Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1926=100 
300 ——, 
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larger than in 1944, and motion-picture 
producers’ receipts have lately been re- 
ported to be 5% to 8% greater than a 
year ago, compared with 1% to 2% 
gains prior to V-J day; 

5. Shortages of goods are retarding 
both manufacturing and retailing. 


EMPLOYMENT RECOVERS 


In contrast with the gloomy forecasts 
from several quarters last summer that 
millions of workers would be idle follow- 
ing war-contract terminations, unemploy- 
ment in October was smaller than in Sep- 
tember, despite an increase in the labor 
force. (See Table 1.) Employment in 
October, as reported by the Bureau of 
the Census, was slightly smaller than 
either in August or a year ago, but was 
larger than in September. Census figures 
differ from those of the Department of 


Chart 2: Electric Power and Industrial 
Production 
Sources: Edison Electric Institute; Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100; Seasonally Adjusted 
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Labor, but the former are more inclusive, 
particularly of the self-employed. 

This favorable employment situation, 
even prior to the completion of plant re- 
conversion, is interwoven with the busi- 
ness trend both as to cause and effect. 
Sustained employment has undoubtedly 
contributed toward the strong trends in 
retail sales and motion-picture receipts. 
Yet it is notable that even in September, 
when employment fell, retail sales con- 
tinued to march ahead. Such a gain is 
notable in the light of controversies over 
purchasing power and wages, since the 
September average of weekly wages in 
twenty-five leading manufacturing in- 
dustries was 3.5% less than in August. 
Department store sales continued through 
November to gain over 1944 without 
the granting of any considerable portion 
of the demands for increased hourly wages. 


Chart 3: Weekly Rates of Steel-mill 
Operations 
Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 
In Per Cent 
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Table 1: 


Source: 
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Employment 


Bureau of the Census 


In Thousands 


19451 1944 
Item 

September October | September August 
PLOTS OS Cr ie, Saige 52,900 52,870 53,030 54,010 
Pmployment, . of5 sees: 0-2. 51,250 52,240 52,250 53,170 
Agricultural: . 2. ci. sco « 8,800 8,750 8,670 8,570 
Nonagricultural 42,450 43,490 43,580 44,600 
Unemployment..............- 1,650 630 780 840 


1Based on new schedule for more accurate count of labor force; revisions prior to July, 1945, in progress. 


Industrial production, as measured by 
the adjusted Federal Reserve index, con- 
tinued to decline in October, the pre- 
liminary figure of 164 (1935-1939=100) 
comparing with 232 a year ago. The de- 
cline from September was only 4.1%, 
about half as much as the previous 
month’s decline and only slightly more 
than one third of the decline from July 
to August. (See page 409.) Trends in 
some basic industries appear at variance 
with the Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production, but its trend appears to 
parallel railroad carloadings and electric 
power production fairly closely. 

Although the index has not been ex- 
tended beyond October, the Federal Re- 
serve Board indicated in a review late 
in November that in the early part of the 
month the production of important basic 
industries had increased, including auto- 
mobiles. Several weekly indicators of 
business made substantial recovery in 
November over October. 

Industry appeared just prior to the 
General Motors strike to be on about the 
same level as in October, 1941, shortly 
before Pearl Harbor. Whether this prog- 
ress was being seriously undermined at 
the beginning of December by automobile 
strikes remains to be seen. At that time 
the stoppage of various automobile fac- 


Chart 4: Number of Days’ Supply! of 
Bituminous Coal 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Number of Days’ Supply at End of Month 
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1[ncluding retailers’ stocks. 


tories had not affected the flow of parts 
and raw materials from suppliers whose 
plants had not been struck. Moreover, it 
was expected that other industries would 
take up any threatened slack in ship- 
ments of such raw materials as steel and 
copper. Hence, it was expected that first 
effects of the strike would not be severe 
on industry as a whole, but complications 
promised to become extensive with its 
duration. Of greater general effect would 
be a steel strike, although there are evi- 
dences that some users have been increas- 
ing their inventories as protection against 
the union threat. But for the most part, 
inventories are reported to be small. 


STEEL RECOVERS 


Several metals were more active in 
October than in September, but the re- 
verse was true in steel. A decline of 6.1% 
in ingot production was primarily the re- 
sult of the coal strike. Preliminary indica- 
tions point to a smaller decline in ship- 
ment of finished products than in ingot 
output. Following the setback, ingot out- 
put recovered in November and stabilized 
a little above 80% of capacity, close to 
the rate in July. (See Chart 3.) On a 
tonnage basis, recent weekly ingot output 

1November ingot output was 6.2 million tons, 79.5% of 
capacity, against 5.6 million tons in October at 69%. 


Chart 5: 


Production of Brass-mill 
Products 


Source: War Production Board 
Metal Weight in Millions of Pounds 
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has been close to the average volume in 
1941. Steel producers were disappointed 
that OPA allowed them no increase in 
prices, and appear therefore more deter- 
mined to resist the demand for a wage 
increase of $2 a day. The position of the 
OPA that it will review the case on the 
basis of the next financial statements of 
the producers, means that, at the earliest, 
relief would not be likely before the end 
of the winter. Unlike the mills, steel 
foundries were permitted by recent OPA 
ruling to increase prices 11%. 

Brass and copper product production 
apparently passed a low point in Septem- 
ber, with demand indicating an extraordi- 
narily high level of peacetime activity for 
some time to come. Actual brass-mill 
output has not been reported beyond 
September, when the total of 143 million 
pounds was less than one third the rec- 
ord-breaking volume attained in the early 
months of 1945. (See Chart 5.) October 
consumption of refined copper was con- 
siderable larger than in other months 
since June, and much higher than the 
monthly averages of 1939-40. Statistics 
on monthly consumption include refined 
copper used by wire mills, brass mills, and 
in small amounts by foundries. 

Copper statistics are only an index to 
the trend in products, as brass mills use 
substantial quantities of zinc and other 
alloying elements and large tonnages of 
scrap. Through the war and in recent 
months, the tonnage of ammunition scrap 
has been particularly large and is be- 
lieved to continue so. In the decline of 
brass-mill products in 1945, flat-rolled 
forms were particularly important, as 
they were used during the war mainly 
for cartridge manufacture. Civilian goods 
generally require very much lighter 
gauges than cartridge metal. 


1Chart'of steel prices and wages since World War I 
appeared_in the November Business Record, p. 882. 


Chart 6: Shoe Production and Leather 
Tanning 
Source: Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-39 =100 
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Table 2: Reconversion Status and 


Forecasts of Leading Plants in 


Metal-working Industries, September, 1945-June, 1946 


Source: 


Civilian Production Administration 


Per 


Cent of First-quarter 1945 Monthly Average 


‘ June, 1946, 
Industry and Item! — Metnuea Manufacturers’ Forecast og er fy 
September, | October, Average 
1945 1945 June, 
1946 
War-products Industries 
Value of total shipments................ 30.6 25.9 TRY, n.d 
Reconversion Industries—Total 
Value of total shipments................. 39.0 43.2 78.6 302. 5a 
Value of shipments of normal products. . . . 57.3 71.5 131.8 302.5 
Motor-vehicle Industry? 
Value of shipments of normal products. .. . 40.2 64.0 210.0 315.9 
All Other Reconversion Industries 
Value of shipments of normal products... . 64.1 74.5 101.0 292.3 
War-products Industries 
Totaliemployment...ea0 ...i0%. 54004 Sete 36.8 29.7 IA n.a 
Reconversion Industries 
Total:employmient.< a20)detaiet agin ote 69.1 eeu 92.5 198.8 


1Value in current dollars, not corrected for price changes. 

2Includes both assembly and parts plants. 

aCorresponding figure in 1989 Ne 
and foods for the second half of October, 1945. 


ices is 245.7, based on wholesale price index for commodities other than farm products 


Table 3: Federal Financial Statistics 


Source: 


Treasury Department 


Millions of Dollars 


First Four Months 


1945 1944 of Fiscal Year 
Item 
October | September August July October 1945 1944 

Expenditures....... 5,569 6,371 7,010 8,395 7,976 27,346 31,924 

Net RFC war loans. 34 57 63 71 33 225 295 

War costs.......... 5,124 5,365 6,398 7,324 7,479 24,211 29,248 

Other expenditures. . 411 949 549 1,000 464 2,910 2,381 
Revenues. .......... 410 4,887 2,650 2,239 1,863 12,187 11,953 
DGHCIE fac one ae 3,159 1,484 4,360 6,156 6,113 15,159 19,971 
General fund balance. .| 12,813 16,134 18,631 22,082 9,990 ha cae css ors baer ee 
Debti(total). 2:42... 262,376 | 262,565 | 268,585 | 262,550 | 211,807} .....] ....- 
War savings bonds 

Delete outage ee 624 514 700 1,294 695 3,133 4,115 

Redemptions........ 596 514 515 406 395 2,031 1,165 


One of the largest outlets for copper 
products is in utility construction, and 
as indicated elsewhere in this issue, the 
WPB recently forecast record-making ac- 
tivity in this field for 1946. The domestic 
supply of copper continues deficient, ne- 
cessitating large imports. 

Industries other than those of metal 
producing and working are not only re- 
ceiving active demand but are surrounded 
by circumstances indicating that demand 
will continue on a large scale for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

Stringent supplies and actual shortages 
continue important in many lines of busi- 
ness and constitute a major limitation on 
the total volume of business currently 
transacted. This is particularly evident 
in retailing of consumer goods, from stock- 
ings to refrigerators. Some shortages are 
in gradual process of relief, as in the case 
of pig lead and cast iron. Basically, 
nearly all shortages are mainly questions 
of labor supply and of the correct skill 


in the right place. Gradual processes of 
readjustment from war to peacetime con- 
ditions are expected to promote this re- 
conversion of personnel—much the 
toughest part of the reconversion problem. 

Plant reconversion has been carried 
well toward completion, except for the 
delay in automotive plants. John W. 
Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, said late in November that 
in plants operating before the war, re- 
conversion was between 85% and 90% 
completed, and that military demand 
would be scaled down to 10% of manu- 
factured output by the end of 1945. Re- 
cent progress in production and employ- 
ment in reconversion industries, and esti- 
mates for June, 1946, are indicated in 
an accompanying table from the Civilian 
Production Administration. The table is 
based on the assumption of a substantial 
measure of industrial peace. 


Wurm J. Nore 
Division of Business Statistics 


Cotton 
Manufacturing 
Lags 


O BALANCE can be struck between 
cotton-textile supply and demand 
until the current slump in employment is 
ended and activity in the industry is 
speeded up. Present extreme shortages of 
certain types of cotton yarns, fabrics and 
apparel have been blamed primarily on in- 
sufficient manpower, since raw material 
and manufacturing facilities are more than 
adequate to meet demand. 

Approximately 100,000 workers have 
left the cotton manufacturing industry 
since 1942, the peak production year, 
when 510,000 workers were employed. In- 
creased employment was expected to fol- 
low the end of hostilities, but September 
figures showed a further decline. Em- 
ployment below the V-J day level in Oc- 
tober, is reported by southern mills who 
expressed no hope that their manpower 
needs would be satisfied in the near fu- 
ture. 

The chief bottleneck is lack of unskilled 
or semi-skilled labor for the preparatory 
stages of mill operations, according to a 
recent survey of Southern mills. All other 
operations are affected by a slowdown at 
this level. In addition to the inadequate 
supply of manpower, cotton manufactur- 
ing has been plagued by high turnover 
rates, absenteeism and work stoppages. 


FIBER CONSUMPTION OFF 


Mill consumption of cotton this year 
will drop below the level of 1944 despite 
the plentiful supply of the fiber. In the 
first ten months of 1945, mill use aver- 
aged 4.3% below 1944 and 19.2% below 
the 1942 peak, in line with the insufficient 
supply of labor. These consumption fig- 
ures indicate the continuation of trends 
evident in textile production figures for 
the first half of the year. Output of cot- 
ton broad woven goods was 6% below 
the first half of 1944. (See table.) 

Stocks of raw cotton are ample, al- 
though the amount of high-grade staple 
in the stock pile is dwindling. Carry-over 
to the current season, beginning August 
1, amounted to more than 11 million bales, 
almost equal to the entire 1944-45 distri- 
bution. The crop report for November 1 
estimated this season as lowest in produc- 
tion since 1899, but the total supply in 
the 1945-46 season will be more than 
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adequate for domestic use and exports, 
even at the 1942-43 rate of consumption. 


SPINDLE ACTIVITY DOWN 


Cotton spindle activity declined abrupt- 
ly in July and August, reaching the low- 
est point since 1940. It remained depressed 
in September. If the labor were avail- 
able, the Southern mills assert that sec- 
ond-shift operations could be increased 
15%, and third-shift operations 30% or 
more. More than one third of the mills 
do not operate a third shift. 


SCARCITIES TO CONTINUE 


All types of cotton goods, except duck 
and towels, were produced in smaller 
quantity during the first half of 1945 than 
in the same 1944 period. The wartime 
record of cotton goods production, as 
compared with 1939 is given in the ac- 
companying table. Changing demand,’ as 
a result of wartime needs, is reflected in 
the unusual increases in cotton duck and 
narrow sheetings. Print cloth, fine goods, 
and specialties were relatively stable, but 
napped fabrics, colored-yarn goods, wide 
fabrics and towels declined. 


Employment and Payrolls in the 
Cotton Manufacturing Industry 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers, 1939 =100 


100 pay 
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1942 1943 1944 1945 
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Current shortages of certain cotton 
products are not due to be relieved for 
some time. One trade authority does not 
expect the supply of shirts and under- 
wear to be “normal”—available in the 
prewar range of sizes and styles—until the 
fall of 1946. The scarcity of combed 
sheets and pillow cases is probably the 
severest ever seen in the industry. 

Several increases in ceiling prices have 
been authorized by OPA in order to pro- 
vide an incentive for increased production. 
On November 15, a 15% increase was 
granted to underwear, hosiery, shirts, and 
handkerchiefs—all in the low-cost apparel 
program. If this proves successful in 
raising production, the principle will proba- 
bly be extended to other cost of living 


oe fully discussed in The Industry Record, Vol. U1, 
0, 4. 


Production of Cotton Textiles 
Sources: Bureau of the Census; War Production Board 


Millions of Linear Yards 
First Six Months Annual Total 
Classification 

1945 1944 
Cottonduck 2257. he 279 207 
Narrow sheetings............... 1,221 1,269 
Print cloth yarn fabrics.......... 1,467 1,608 
Blankets and blanketings........ 24 28 
Other napped fabrics............ 186 199 
Colored yarn fabrics............. 254 357 
Rinesqoodst 2) 3.82 0320 cise. 604 613 
Tire fabrics (woven)............. 86a 84a 
Towels, towelings............... 182 174 
Witte fabri s8 6.88.55 2.05060). 268 273 
Specialties and all other......... 161 209 

PE OTS Ce, See aa Ns oe rs cect 4,646 4,938 


aFigure in millions of pounds and not included in total. 


goods. The trade stated that this was a 
step in the right direction toward boost- 
ing production, and that it would be a 
great help to low-price mills. Increases in 
apparel prices generally apply to manu- 


facturers, without corresponding increases 
in retail prices being indicated. 


Frances H. Frazer 
Division of Business Statistics 


Chemical Use Continues Large 


HE DECLINE in activity among 
chemicals in recent months has been 
small as compared with that for industry 
as a whole. Although the Federal Reserve 
index of industrial production dropped 
from 211 in July to 171 in September 
(1935-39=100), the index for the con- 
sumption of chemicals* maintained an even 
level around 184, scarcely ten points be- 
low the all-time high attained in May. 
Drastic curtailment in the production 
of certain chemical. products, such as am- 
munition, is already under way. On the 
other hand, demands for plastic, fertilizer 
and glass chemicals have increased. The 
sharp rise in the consumption index for 
rubber reflects the removal of the nominal 
figure assigned to it during the war 
rather than an increase in over-all con- 
sumption. 


CHEAPER RAW MATERIALS 


Reduction in industrial (ethyl) alcohol 
requirements may not greatly affect de- 
mands for chemical raw materials. Owing 
to wartime shortages, the bulk of com- 
mercial alcohol was produced from grains 
which in normal times would be uneco- 
nomical. Now, petroleum by-products, 
which in wartime were reserved for the 
output of aviation gasoline, may be util- 
ized for the production of ethyl alcohol. 
These sources are considered the cheapest 


1Chemical and Metallurgical ma index, 184.94 
(1935=100) in July; September estima 184.02. 


and probably the most economical, not ex- 
cepting the more common blackstrap 
molasses. The latter has also been in 
short supply and is unlikely to create a sur- 
plus problem in the next two or three years, 
since it is a by-product of sugar produc- 
tion, where stringencies are continuing. 
The ethyl-alcohol illustration is typical of 
the reconversion trend in the chemical 


Paints, Chemicals and Industrial 
Production 
Source: Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100; Seasonally Adjusted 


= 
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1939 1940 1942 1943 1944 1945 


industry. Raw materials and finished 
products are being diverted to other chan- 
nels with the elimination of high-cost 
production impelled by wartime emer- 
gencies. 

Increase in the consumption index for 
plastics indicates rising civilian demands. 
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Little or no relief is expected for some 
critical supplies, while producers suffer 
also from the lack of new equipment and 
skilled workmen. The plastics industry 
is nevertheless expected in certain quarters 
to provide a rising share of our national 
income. This may be partly the result of 
increasing demands which are stimulated 
by the excellent wartime performance of 
plastic materials in a wide variety of uses. 


Industrial Consumption of 
Chemicals 

Source: Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 

Index Numbers, 1935 =100 


Table 3: 


Fertilizers........... 
Pulp and paper...... 
Petroleum refining... 
GlasstPr. se be onsets 
Paint and varnish... . 
Tron and steel........ 


FERTILIZER NEEDS HIGH 


Output of fertilizers attained record 
highs in August, and in September was 


20% higher than for the same period in Rayon.............. 
1944. Demand, however, has been very Textiles............. 
strong, and stringencies of certain materials nd ceca 
like potash are likely to occur by next Industrial explosives. . 
spring. Nevertheless, record output of Rubber............. 
fertilizers for 1946 is anticipated. Plastics. ..........0. L 
Total Mewan Meee 188.55 {184.94 |187.07 


Farm demands are very high and the 


Table 1: Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, and Filler Sales 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Classified Sales Reported by 580 Establishments 

Total Sales Unclassified 

Period a a Trade Sales of Industrial Sales sretey ted 
lishments i a : lishments 
Lacquer Total ibe itr Lacquer 

1945—9 mos. |$493,208,977 |$228,871,276 |$213,576,092 |$162,165,371 | $51,410,721 | $50,761,609 
1944—9 mos.| 472,609,740 | 228,198,428 | 197,768,972 | 147,929,056 | 49,839,916 | 46,642,340 
RRenP an... 618,325,532 | 294,154,629 | 263,023,601 | 197,081,086 | 65,942,515 | 61,147,302 
1943—9 mos.| 431,015,451 | 205,500,248 | 184,216,580 | 137,695,551 | 46,521,029 | 41,298,623 
NS ee ee 568,620,999 | 265,201,659 | 248,899,746 | 186,186,562 | 62,713,184 | 54,519,594 


Table 2: Production, Consumption and Stocks of Animal and Vegetable 
Fats and Oils, 1940-44 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Thousands of Pounds 


1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 

Vegetable oils 

Production. 3). 7-0 cn ie see ees 6,555,136 | 6,850,221 | 6,121,189 | 6,299,239 | 5,349,384 

Consumption Tess. ca..act ee ae 6,150,315 | 6,350,009 | 5,629,604 | 6,367,676 | 5,324,858 

Stocks (end of year)............... 1,165,880 | 1,292,602 { 1,318,274 | 1,353,514 | 1,508,390 
Fish and marine mammal oils 

Eromuction, © 5...s:.20 tunackgtetreit ores 214,986 160,355 157,429 220,607 187,709 

Consumiptlons se eee: 2 234,891 198,081 178,764 205,118 206,400 

Stocks (end of year)............... 228,228 218,693 215,619 191,840 199,462 
Animal fats 

Production. 2.3:-00.205 See ame ed 3,538,449 | 3,143,565 | 2,930,868 | 2,609,513 | 2,480,462 

Consumption iy..s.;,« suple<a,a.qatyanle 1,568,987 | 1,325,080 | 1,498,162 | 1,319,014 966,504 

Stocks (end of year)............... 537,107 354,272 306,055 461,593 600,602 
Greases 

Productions Sic ee ee 657,608 580,497 552,673 513,569 452,919 

Consamption,,..accmeemnievedin eae 732,472 695,626 526,228 470,214 356,513 

Stocks (end of year)............... 123,245 84,024 108,570 105,745 134,313 
Other products 

Production, 7.3 -s2. ee 4,119,601 | 4,364,833 | 3,379,598 | 3,301,912 | 2,743,373 

Consumption: 4 Fc se seat tterre 2,389,383 | 2,424,265 | 1,730,312 | 1,583,355 | 1,320,262 

Stocks (end of year)............... 298,438 313,864 197,235 213,344 206,121 
Total animal and vegetable fats and oils 

Production, -'. raencee wits Mme 15,085,780 |15,099,471 ]13,141,757 |12,944,840 |11,213,847 

Consumption. «39.0. anaes < eh. +07 11,076,048 |10,993,061 | 9,563,070 | 9,945,377 | 8,174,537 

Stocks (end of year)... ..0. 006.5. 0. 2,352,898 | 2,263,455 | 2,145,753 | 2,326,036 | 2,648,888 


active market for livestock points to more cially on some of the 175 million acres of 
extensive utilization of fertilizers, espe- pasture land hitherto unfertilized. One of 


the contributing factors to greater demand 
is the growing consciousness of the ne- 
cessity for fertilizers engendered by high 
wartime use. Increased uses are now be- 
ing promoted. Stringencies in potash may 
develop as the result of desperate needs in 
Europe. Although 40% of the potash used 
in this country in 1938 was imported from 
Europe, our imports from that source may 
be negligible in 1946. 


OILS SHORT 


Stringencies in animal and vegetable 
oils also persist and prices are expected to 
remain at high levels throughout 1946. 
According to one authority, two crop 
years will be required to restore the bal- 
ance of supply and demand for drying 
oils. Shortages of certain oils like perilla, 
and perhaps tung, hamper the output of 
commercial grades of drying oil. World 
export supplies of flaxseed and linseed oil 
may total less than half a billion pounds 
in terms of oil, as opposed to a prewar 
average of about one and one-third bil- 
lion.” These scarcities may be somewhat 
alleviated by a revival of the whale-oil 
industry, which foresees the recovery of 
225,000 long tons of oil from Antarctic 
seas during the coming winter. Attrac- 
tive prices are also stimulating plans for 
exporting tung oil from China. 


Turpentine Stocks Low 


Stocks of turpentine have also hit low 
levels and are only 40% of what they were 
a year ago. Moreover, government holdings 
are rapidly dwindling in spite of restrain- 
ing efforts by the CCC. Government sup- 
plies declined to 2.2 million gallons by the 
middle of November, which compares with 
8.4 million gallons a year previously. 
Furthermore, production may be seriously 
curtailed by adverse weather conditions 
forecast for the next few weeks. The price 
of gum turpentine has recently been 
boosted 1.1 cents above parity to 82 cents 
a gallon in Savannah, Georgia. In the 
meantime, naval stores are being exported 
to meet dire needs in Europe. As a result 
of shortages, at least one large chemical 
company’ is expanding plant facilities. 

Output of paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers may also be hit by scarcities of dry- 
ing oils, especially in 1946 when sales are 
expected to exceed the 1944 total of $690 
million. Imports of flaxseed from Argen- 
tina may have to be relied upon for relief 
since the domestic crop for this year 
amounted to only about 20 million bushels 
as opposed to 32 million bushels in 1944. 


G. K. Bett, Jr. 
Division of Business Statistics 
1Martin F, Austin of W. R. Grace, & Company; 


*Bureau of t 
*Hercules Se ni i aggre 
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Table 1: Indexes of Manufacturers’ New Orders, Revised Series 


Sharp Source: Department of Commerce Average Month, 19389=100 

a - Durable Goods Industries Total Non- 

Rise in Year and Month Total I “dU Felockrival Oth gine 
yi rica. er - 

pel “Steel Maciinery Machinery Other Industries 
New Orders L989. Sully reeves coves 95 95 78 91 88 118 95 
August..........) 92 89 84 90 86 95 95 
September....... 143 154 176 120 130 154 136 
@Mctober* a2 «=: 123 144 165 133 oe 129 110 
4 Bae November....... 107 115 118 118 9 108 102 
ANUFACTURERS’ shipments con- December....... 98 99 95 98 120 92 97 
: tinued to decline in September, the j949 January.........| 94 89 79 106 100 | ~~ 89 97 
index dropping to 215 (1939=100), 3% February........] 94 98 15 110 107 113 92 
less than August deliveries and 20% less rene iNet : - " — a: a 94 
DU cee 99 
on + i, inna ; ey May. ics. ss.c..4 207 114 114 118 110 14 102 
_ For the second consecutive mont le- ih ae 117 194 195 142 198 117 112 
liveries by the nondurable goods industries Vly eas eo, 108 123 124 145 129 112 99 
exceeded those of the durable goods in- Sa vane Eh eee a a rae oo ae al 100 
~ “ eptember. ...... 6 125 
=n aig oe ois Sep yippee October.........] 144 183 197 202 213 149 121 
billion and $4.2 billion. aon Movenbenarntt ise 164 173 187 164 147 124 
On an index-number basis the deliveries December... .... 137 180 178 Q15 230 145 112 
of the nondurable goods industries were 1941 January.........| 147 187 209 199 197 156 122 
7% above August, resulting largely from lt Fie Tr a 3 ee ot etl es 122 
te . ABYC ste os cia 2 137 
a 12% rise in the value of food shipments. April ies a5 233 oon et ies as 
Miata): Hauge at 170 214 232 237 239 177 143 
Manufacturers’ New Orders Janes. fe. eel 108 224 233 266 258 185 152 
Source: Department of Commerce ARVN Batereccgets Soret 175 230 234 QT4 248 205 141 
Index Numbers, 1989 =100 Aupustyssscch + 165 207 195 231 274 180 140 
400 September...... . 178 220 Q21 243 939 202 153 
October......... 168 198 195 256 222 173 150 
November...... . 181 221 255 218 258 168 157 
350 December....... 176 223 219 281 309 167 147 
DURABLE || 1942 January.........] 196 253 246 QT4 364 196 161 
| February........ 216 297 281 327 506 198 166 
300 Marelcnzi ne: 208 282 254 359 452 202 163 
Sactiieg Aprilite., cant es, 229 297 293 418 391 220 177 
A May 209 289 200 435 514 226 160 
ge TOTAL | June 216 316 285 552 468 204 156 
Ny NY Saly. Oe Lace 205 284 321 445 307 191 157 
. wa AA ‘ August..........| 198 259 193 352 457 202 161 
af Wie n/ x a y September. ee # 201 244 211 394 311 204 175 
yt] 1704 October.........] 208 241 196 352 358 198 180 
op Ky fd November....... 207 233 221 420 219 202 191 
Pi NONDURABL nat December....... 200 225 259 234 233 183 185 
Ai 1943 January:....,...| 198 298 219 301 293 184 171 
Me February........ 207 248 239 383 287 199 183 
“PRELIMINARY March.......5.-. 202 249 228 270 383 197 173 
50 April atten 195 223 199 297 282 197 178 
7939 1940 194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 May ee <2 193 208 220 280 158 200 184 
i ‘ 4 FUME Wiles $5 Ae 212 255 244 639 186 197 185 
The seasonal spurt in the deliveries of the July Bieccd ae 190 231 206 406 264 192 165 
canning industries was an important fac- August..........| 199 238 260 313 252 189 175 
tor in the increase. The petroleum, textile September. sale ee 201 234 243 827 221 206 181 
Liadtoal seistvies cach showed ihittle October......... 210 249 282 384 195 204 187 
_ chemi eg ™ ¢ chi Hag ee November... o~ poe fe eel hd = 204 
change in the value of shipments, bu lecember........ 2 8 188 
there was a rise of 5% for the paper indus- 1944 January.........| 207 248 178 473 383 196 181 
tues. February........| 191 195 185 392 145 177 188 
. . fd Marches, 5... 380 191 202 168 303 230 195 185 
aie eta a mi re ee 197 Q15 196 319 279 173 186 
tries continu e monthly decline whic May cee lo .| 222 265 304 - 383 247 202 196 
began in May, rather sharp decreases be- Tousen...) eis 207 208 331 276 197 209 
ing reported by many of them. Such de- Kas = sdoaigiges vd oe ye pe et a 184 
fe UPUstaG i et 188 
creases are to be anes in those ae September...... . 206 230 201 348 279 201 191 
tries which had soared to unprecedente October......... 208 214 200 395 931 169 204 
heights as a result of war production. November....... 223 232 212 375 264 196 218 
The value of new orders received by December....... 238 276 216 266 528 211 216 
manufacturers showed a sha: upturn in 1945 January. ONE ow e Qo7 267 270 $71 296 921 202 
September increasing 25% tn February........ 260 326 320 490 369 266 220 
ne : March.......... 252 351 432 459 345 240 192 
a month of heavy cancellations of war Month ek Saez 223 267 283 403 Q77 207 197 
orders. Despite the rise, new orders in May tenes 186 177 191 207 147 170 192 


September failed, however, to recover to dite oo. ase 195 182 177 363 153 154 202 
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Estimated Value of Business Inventories! 
Department of Commerce 
Millions of Dollars 


Table 2: 


Source: 


1945 1944 Percentage Change 
Classification August, 1945] Sept. 1944 
September August July September to to 

Sept. 1945 | Sept. 1945 
Totalyvd.se cathe ere ee 27,180 26,851 26,493 27,736 +1.2 —-2.0 
Manufacturers...... 16,503 16,369 16,307 17,139 +0.8 -3.7 
Retailers: 25... Breicstac ee 6,779 6,723 6,442 6,602 +0.8 +2.7 
Wholesalers.............. 3,898 3,759 3,744 3,995 +3.7 2.4 


1End-of-month figure. 


Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Index Numbers, 1939=100 


Table 3: 


1945 Percentage Change 


Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 
to to 
Sept. 1945 | Sept. 1945 


Inventories. ajc Bajcrora.< tetas viet od Bitlis +0.8 =n 
Durable voodsh aa 20 6 < scpite on orton +1.0 -5.6 
Automobiles and equipment......... +1.1] -24.6 
Tron and steel and products......... +1.8 -2.2 
Nonferrous metals and products. .... 0.3 2.1 
Electrical machinery.............-- -3.1{ -10.1 
Other machinery...............0--- +1.0 -1.9 
Transportation equipment........... +4.2 4.2 
Nondurable goods..........--...50: +0.6 =1.5 
Chemicals and allied products....... +0.8 +0.7 
Food and kindred products.......... -0.4 | -15.9 
Paper and allied products........... +1.5 +2.7 
Petroleum refining................. 3.5 2.6 
Textile-mill products............... +0.6 +3.4 
Shipments... fewer: cn1o Se < sot eroamiear 8 -20 
Durable :Goodsuiid- 2 ube 0% ales antes -13 -39 
Automobiles and equipment......... —21 —49 
Tron and steel and products......... -1 —23 
Nonferrous metals and products. .... —-4 -31 
Electrical machinery..............- —22 —40 
Other machinery.s< 3.241. ss + celsiae -10 -31 
Transportation equipment.......... -30 65 
Nondurable goods............-.+.55 +7 +4 
Chemicals and allied products....... =] —4 
Food and kindred products.......... +12 +9 
Paper and allied products........... +5 +6 
Petroleum and coal products........ +1 -1 
Textile-mill products............... -1 -11 
Newirders.5 dirs cafesin tate a iene s +25 oe ( 
Dirable poodiin 2s cnn sete oes a titers +97 —49 
Tron and steel and products......... +49 -39 
Electrical machinery............... ast —55 
Other machinery......-.........005 ere —-55 
+10 +6 


Nondurable goods................+-- 


aValue of orders canceled exceeded new orders received. 


value of new orders in the third quarter 
was 3% above last year. 

Manufacturers’ inventories were in- 
creased slightly to a value of $16.5 billion 
by the end of September, a level about 
4% below that of last year. Both the 
durable and nondurable goods industries 
increased their stocks during September, 
but the changes were slight and resulted 
from offsetting changes among the vari- 
ous industries within the group. 


the volume of the previous months of the 
year. Cancellations exceeded new orders 
for many companies in the machinery and 
textile industries, but for manufacturing 
industries as a whole the dollar value of 
new business was 20% greater than in the 
active month of September, 1939. 

The net volume of new business booked 
by manufacturers in the nondurable goods 
industries was up 10% over August and 
6% above a year ago. In the textile and 
miscellaneous durable goods (primarily 
building materials) industries, where con- 
tract cancellations were heavy, the net 


Antra R. Kopetson 
Division of Business Statistics 


Food Supplies 
Generally 
Ample 


ECENT crop reports indicate ample 

supplies of most food commodities. 

Pork products are in limited supply. The 

milk supply is not so great as it might be 

because of diversion of milk to cheese 

production. Some fruits, especially apples, 
were badly hit by late frosts. 


PEAK WHEAT YIELD 


Wheat production in 1945 was at a 
peak, and the 1.2 billion bushels reported 
was 46% above the 1934-43 average. Do- 
mestic wheat needs have shown a steady 
long-term growth, reflecting population 
trends, while the total wheat supply in- 
cluding carry-over and the year’s crop, 
has oscillated in clearly defined twelve- 
year cycles. (See chart). Domestic dis- 
appearance is expected to approximate 
that for earlier war years. 


CORN AND HOGS 


The corn crop was barely below that of 
1944, although it had a bad start. The 
good yield may have little effect on hoz 
prices, which have been at a wartime peak 
during this year. Hogs per hundred pounds 
were quoted at an average of $14.02 
through September, more than a dollar 
above the same period last year. Excep- 
tionally low slaughter is reflected in recent 
cold-storage figures, which show that 
stocks at the end of October were below 


Wheat Supply and Disappearance 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
Annual Averages in Millions of Bushels 
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Table 1: Prices Received by Farmers for 
Hogs and Corn 
Source: Department of Agriculture 


Boge pee Corn Hog-Corn 
= Pounds | Bushel | Ratio 

Dollars? Cents! Bushels 

Average 
1924-438 ........ 8.30 71.0 194 
1940. 5.39 59.0 9.2 
1941. 9.09 64.3 14.2 
(a ar 13.04 79.4 16.5 
Rag ois Aa haa 3 13.70 102.6 13.6 
(kL ae Sa 13.10 113.3 11.6 
Jan.-Sept. 1944...} 12.97 | 115.0 11.3 
Jan.-Sept. 1945%...| 14.02 | 109.2 12.9 


eral — are weighted averages. 
any previous inventory for a number of 
years. Pork fats, important in the total 
fats and oils situation, are still in short 
supply. 
OATS AND RYE 


A huge increase in the oats yield, to- 
gether with the wheat supply, make the 
quantity picture for all grains excellent. 
Parity price formulas and demand assure 
equally strong market quotations. Cash 
wheat has recently been at ceiling levels, 
while rye has exceeded parity’ for the first 
time in a decade. 


Table 2: Principal Crop Yields 
Source: Department of Agriculture 


In Millions 
Product 19451 1944 re 
Grains bu. | 6,334.1 | 6,068.4 | 4,756.9 
Soybeans bu. 190.6 192.9 86.7 
Potatoes bu. 430.8 879.4 375.1 
Peanuts Ibs. | 2,174.4 |2,110.8 | 1,478.3 
Apples bu. 64.4 | 124.8] 119.0 
1Preliminary. 


Parity price supports may be made 
higher and permanent if plans now voiced 
in Congress go through. With the wheat 
parity price now at the $1.55 level, inclu- 
sion of parity provisions in any of the 
bills now before Congress, together with 
inclusion of the farm labor factor in the 
parity index, would mean higher prices 
for many crops. f 

High price supports suggest active 
measures for higher crop yields. The sale 
abroad of increased crop surpluses, proba- 
ble under the vigorous support measures 
now proposed, would be facilitated under 
a plan proposed by some southern Sena- 
tors, through tariff concessions on imports. 
The concessions would be made on such 
foreign manufactures available for im- 
portation as fall under a complicated 
control system envisaged in the plan. 


THE DAIRY PICTURE 


The recent shortage of milk is now ex- 
pected to be relieved by the year’s end. 
1Base, 1909-1914. 


BUSINESS RECORD 


UNRRA activity is reflected in heavy 
cheese demand. Higher cheese require- 
ments come at a time when cold-storage 
stocks of this commodity are at the high- 
est point since mid-1942. Cheese demand 
is heavy, partly because of foreign needs 
and partly because of favorable margins 
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possible at present. Removal of ration- 
ing restrictions, together with earnings 
possibilities, have provided a tremendous 
impetus to the cheese industry. 


THEODORE WHITMAN 
Division of Business Statistics 


Power and Farm Machinery 
Problems 


ESPITE a decline in electric con- 

sumption of about 10% in recent 
months, utility companies anticipate that 
electrical energy requirements in 1947 will 
surpass wartime peak consumption. 

The rapid expansion of electric 
power production for war purposes was 
accomplished with a relatively small ad- 
dition of only 26% to plant and equip- 
ment. Consumption rose from 161.3 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in 1939 to 279.5 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in 1944, an increase 
of 73%. 

Among the especially heavy burdens 
placed upon the electric utilities were 
those of furnishing energy for the 
atomic bomb plants, for aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and synthetic rubber manufac- 
ture, and for the cross-country pipe lines. 

The ability of power producers to meet 
every war requirement with limited plant 
capacity has been referred to as “achiev- 
ing the impossible.” Desired power plant 
expansion projects conflicted with, among 

tWar Production Board. 


other things, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission requirements for turbines, gener- 
ators, boilers, transformers, switches, and 
other essentials. 

As a consequence, it was decided as 
early as 1942 to eliminate all but the 
most critically needed power plant con- 
struction. This decision meant drastic 
changes in distribution methods if serious 
power shortages were to be avoided, 
which were effected under a WPB direc- 
tive. All power systems—private, mu- 
nicipal, county, state and federal—were 
tied in a huge power pool. Normal com- 
petitive elements were abandoned. Short- 
ages of equipment were overcome by im- 
provisation and “make-do.” 

The lag in construction of new power- 
producing equipment during the war cre- 
ated a need for an extensive postwar ex- 
pansion program. A new peak in con- 
struction is anticipated in 1946, when 
production is likely to total 175 billion 
kilowatt-hours. (See chart.) It is sig- 
nificant that the growth in consumption 


Planned Postwar Utility Construction 
War Production Board 
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Table 1: FARM EQUIPMENT PRODUCTION 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Thousands of Dollars 
Machines f Planting, ‘ 
Saas Tenctors Harvesting | Plows and Peepaiae | Fartilisiey, Haying Ndi a Miscella- Total 
Machinery Listers Crops for etc. Machinery Ete. cd neous 
Market Machines 
TOS Fer i5 yc tt te ee oe $657,276a| $82,877 $35,970 $21,360 $35,897 $50,407 $22,445 | $143,743 |$1,080,902 
VOSS Pat eo es eee 357,929a 48,276 23,362 13,604 14,496 27,276 10,663 103,024 613,675 
POSS Since triers asd hele ieatnents 337,670a 57,701 32,438 20,772 27,230 33,960 18,446 97,568 646,969 
1941; oe ae ee 342,035 55,966 33,360 24,034 27,571 34,884 19,950 94,026 653,229 
V940 sn. chee ee ee 256,742 41,217 29,239 21,817 19,471 20,308 15,357 76,222 496,986 
989). oo tery teeter etek 203,576 47,962 20,305 19,622 14,367 14,256 11,723 71,803 415,904 
LOSS. iced acrirei eens ates 196,218 71,522 26,818 22,572 20,246 14,604 13,303 62,083 444,237 
LOST riers clare amieue wanted me 268,394 46,602 33,042 20,472 27,526 19,740 16,652 69,761 524,420 
LOS Bored wa nuerdaarete acs wes 214,854 40,594 25,997 23,652 23,374 18,984 13,240 63,208 442,689 
LOSE Thee ee a ea nee 147,826 23,667 19,632 15,477 15,019 14,753 9,038 44,231 301,616 
alncludes production of tractors and parts for nonfarm purposes. 
in 1944 was three times as rapid as in Table 2: Sales of Surplus Electric Equipment 
1943 and that this rise was largely in Source: Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
domestic channels. Cumulative through September 30, 1945; Thousands of Dollars 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT NEED Type Total Cost | Total Sales | Qn Hand 
The need for expansion in electric gen- 

. 5 ° = LPI PR i AEP he 4 oe i an ee yd 12,102 1,073 9,311 
erating facilities is reflected in the current, as ny a eee ee a a 1,472 469 674 
heavy burdens placed on the operating ‘Transformers...............-..--0s00-- sss ses eeeee 1,332 443 716 
capacities of electrical equipment plants. Other electrical machinery and equipment............ 7,246 ens ee 

. . s ji Other insulated wire and cable not for communications. 880 1 
equip- 
Manufacturers of industrial electric equip Rubber-insulated copper wire..................+..+- 2,094 240 1,643 


ment met the war emergencies by rapidly 
increasing operations. In 1941, equipment 
output was about double that in 1940; in 
1942, about 50% above 1941; and in 1943, 
33% above 1942. In 1944, the rise 
amounted to about 5%, which is in line 
with the leveling off of most industries 
in that year. The industry continued in 
high gear until V-J day. 

A huge part of 1944 output was ab- 
sorbed by the Navy and Merchant Marine, 
Items included electric propulsion equip- 
ment, switchboard apparatus, auxiliary 
motors, radios, and many smaller items. 
Escort vessels and Coast Guard cutters 
took over the bulk of diesel-electric and 
turbine-electric power. 

Transition to peacetime production is 
well under way in most electrical lines. 
Prospective customers are making active 
inquiries as to time of delivery of urgently 
needed equipment, type and fundamental 
design of postwar models, and prices. 


Repair Items First 


In several lines, consumers will be served 
sooner than had been anticipated while 
in others deliveries will be delayed. De- 
liveries of equipment for maintenance 
and repair will be given first consideration. 
Prices will remain at current levels for the 
time being, according to a survey, although 
increased labor and overhead costs may 
subsequently force pressure for higher 
prices.” Labor costs during the war in- 
creased as much as 35% in some cases. 


1flectrical World; January, 1945. 
2*Ibid., September 15, 1945. 


Despite the fact that new models and 
designs are ready for production or are on 
the drawing board, output in the imme- 
diate future will be largely of prewar 
varieties. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Three factors are prominent in the 
present outlook: (1) anticipated expan- 
sion in electric production capacity; (2) 
heavy demand for industrial electric 
equipment that will consume a large part 
of this power increase; and (3) prospects 
for the extension of service lines to agri- 
cultural areas in the next three years. 

Extensive electrification of farms is 
not accepted in some quarters as neces- 
sarily synonymous with farm moderniza- 
tion. Advances in other directions than 
the consumption of electric power are 
also necessary. Farm modernization made 
rapid strides during the conflict. Opera- 
tions then required the most modern 
methods and equipment if farmers were 
to produce required wartime quantities 
without adequate farm help. 

The demand for farm machinery was 
greater than government allotments. 
Consequently, a huge potential demand is 
now reported to exist. 

Production of farm equipment and ma- 
chinery rose rapidly during the war, 
reaching $1,080.9 million in 1944, com- 
pared with $415.9 million in 1939. (See 
Table 1.) Sales of farm equipment are 
closely related to farm income, and the 


latter rose substantially during the war. 

Heavy demand is especially anticipated 
for tractors, a product which accounts 
for about half the dollar sales of the in- 
dustry. War restrictions on production in- 
dicate a deferred demand in excess of 
250,000 units. 

Farm-equipment manufacturers are pre- 
paring to meet the strong financial position 
of farmers with products incorporating 
wartime mechanical developments. A re- 
cent WPB study in agricultural machin- 
ery indicates that orders then being re- 
ceived might not be filled for a year. 
Manufacturers are chiefly concerned with 
new designs that will increase efficiency 
at lower costs and accomodate the smaller 
farm units. About 60% of the nation’s 
farms, it is estimated, consist of forty 
acres or less. Inexpensive types, excep- 
tionally small but efficient, are being de- 
veloped for use on these farms. 

New models, especially in tractors, 
show increased use of hydraulic control for 
purposes of raising and lowering units 
in conjunction with trailing implements. 
One advantage in the use of hydraulic 
control is that trailing equipment can be 
forced into the ground and held at a regu- 
lated depth regardless of soil conditions. 
Models will be lighter, with traction fur- 
nished by rubber tires rather than weight. 


Haron W. Sasse 
Division of Business Statistics 
1Department of Agriculture. 
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STOCKS AT REFINERIES, AT BULK TERMINALS, IN TRANSIT AND IN PIPE LINES 


Date 


Source: American Petroleum Institute 
Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons 


Gas Oil and Distillate Fuel Oil Residual Fuel Oil 


Gasoline 


Finished and Unfinished 
Gasoline 


East Coasr 


Er A... sc ee ee 1,172 
EE. eae» eee 1,502 
1 a ee Kore 1,702 
ID isa c afois ivinie nue.ecsacts'l gs aE 
Memtember 2. ..5s5. 0.0.55 s- 1,787 
Soi adda ais ete 1,644 
i oe 1,651 
a 1,649 
29.. 1,686 
October Mitre ceed ots 1,566 
Me rections <rissistars 1,519 
WO hse atte <a, cn. 1,684 
{nT ae eee er ae, T7i1 
Myer per $2... 6.000 sara 1,678 
5: Ee ee er 1,788 
i Ly OS eee, ae 1,909 
ie ee 1,813 
erat DS. ea a ae ss 1,818 
BPE I «es Ate Hy $302 
Ri ccheisns ea meer: 
A Re a ee 
Le, A ae 


Toray Unirep States stocks 
on eg eres ob 
1Includes aviation and military 


indeterminate as to ultimate use, and unfinished gasoline 
in custody in their own or leased storage. 


12,509 | 13,800 


oo r- = ar- 
eee Week Gees 1945 Week 
1944 1944 
_ 9,287 | 10,888 | -10.6 || 6,508 | 8,241 
8 || 9,630 | 10,469 -8.0 || 6,212 | 8,262 
2 110,534 | 10,932 -3.6 || 7,003 | 8,854 
9 || 11,091 | 11,419 —2.9 || 7,733 | 9,857 
_5 || 12,061 | 11,570 | +4.2 || 7,907 | 10,272 
4 || 13,391 | 12,212 | +9.7 || 8,668 | 10,552 
.9 || 14,205 | 12,283 |415.6 || 9,093 | 11,054 
0 |} 14,475 | 12,625 |+14.7 || 8,571 | 11,059 
.9 || 15,093 | 12,733 |+18.5 || 7,788 | 11,133 
.8 || 14,597 | 13,267 |+10.0 || 6,931 | 11,335 
A 114,478 | 14,452 | +0.2 |} 6,622 | 11,545 
.8 15,218 | 14,571 | +4.4] 7,116 | 11,551 
1 |} 14,911 | 14,873 | +0.3 |} 6,653 | 11,417 
1 || 15,226 | 14,793 | +2.9 || 7,079 | 11,046 
.0 || 15,405 | 15,024 | +2.5 || 6,876 | 10,946 
_4& || 15,972 | 14,623 | +9.2 || 6,897 | 10,401 
.8 || 16,150 | 14,040 |}+15.0 |} 8,015 | 10,351 
2 115,593 | 13,450 |+15.9 || 8,008 | 9,463 
cok PLS 785 Rice Siete 8,915 
11,556 8,196 
10,899 7,577 
9,961 7,070 
—40.5 || 5,537 | 6,995 | -20.8 || 5,341 | 6,162 
-30.0 || 5,411 | 7,214 | -25.0 | 5,896 | 6,189 
-23.7 || 4,896 | 7,051 | -80.6 |] 5,994 | 6,448 
—32.1 || 5,433 | 7,481 | -27.4 || 5,867 | 6,391 
-17.2 || 5,185 | 7,844 | -33.9 || 6,072 | 6,500 
-17.3 || 5,120 | 7,842 | -34.7 || 5,642 | 6,850 
-21.3 || 5,416 | 8,075 | -82.9 || 5,581 | 7,436 
—26.8 || 5,414 | 8,595 | -37.0 || 5,292 | 7,762 
—20.4 || 5,427 | 8,844 | -38.6 || 5,217 | 8,717 
-28.0 || 5,491 | 8,732 | -37.1 || 5,332 | 9,088 
-32.0 || 5,422 | 8,510 | -36.3 || 5,455 | 8,906 
-18.7 || 5,158 | 8,360 | -38.3 || 5,184 | 8,529 
-18.5 || 5,593 | 8,476 | -84.0 || 5,757 | 8,253 
-16.6 || 6,094 | 8,308 | -26.6 |] 5,482 | 8,533 
-10.4 || 6,075 | 7,696 | -21.1 || 5,365 | 8,658 
-6.0 || 6,271 | 7,619 | -17.7 || 5,230 | 8,427 
+4.4 || 5,980 | 7,655 | -21.9 || 4,922 | 8,216 
+0.3 || 5,993 | 7,172 | -16.4 || 4,834 | 8,656 
PS aes 7,138 Ee ase 8,590 
6,814 8,995 
6,718 9,120 
6,928 9,557 
—9.4 |] 44,274 | 45,385 —2.4 || 46,534 | 61,944 


Military | Civilian 
Chakge || otter | Grade 
1945 eee 
~21.0 || 6,025 | 7,922 8 
-24.8 | 5,741 | 8,271 uti 
-20.9 || 6,443 | 8,104 2 
-21.5 || 5,562 | 8,736 # 
-23.0 || 5,498 | 9,226 Ah 
-17.9 || 5,232 | 10,038 .0 
-17.7 || 5,630 | 9,476 8 
-22.5 || 5,347 | 9,552 8 
-30.0 |} 4,960 | 9,453 .0 
-38.9 || 4,164 | 9,803 es} 
42.6 |) 4,746 | 9,683 a 
-38.4 || 5,002 | 10,092 teh 
41.7 || 5,374 | 9,615 9 
-35.9 || 4,865 | 10,768 el 
-37.2 || 5,039 | 11,933 4 
-83.7 || 5,190 | 12,789 “S 
-22.6 || 5,353 | 12,621 | 17, ; i} 
-15.4 || 5,680 | 12,882 | 18,562 | 12,441 |+49.2 
A eee | See eee. Ae 447) OR ee 
12,536 
12,543 
12,458 
-13.3 |}10,180 | 5,504 15,171 | +3.4 
-12.8 || 10,181 | 5,660 15,141 | +4.6 
-7.0 || 9,704 | 6,099 15,200 | +4.0 
-8.2 || 10,142 | 6,030 14,784 | +9.4 
-6.6 || 10,042 | 6,415 14,686 |+12.1 
-17.6 ||10,018 | 6,820 14,456 |+16.5 
-24.9 || 8,978 | 7,265 18,802 |+17.7 
-31.8 || 8,683 | 6,653 13,885 |+10.5 
—40.2 || 8,088 | 6,263 14,262 | +0.6 
-41.3 || 7,821 | 5,885 14,275 | 4.0 
-38.7 || 6,388 | 5,725 14,599 | -17.0 
-89.2 || 5,766 | 6,415 14,638 | -16.8 
-30.2 || 6,159 | 6,934 14,760 | -11.3 
-85.8 || 5,758 | 7,854 14,192 | —4.1 
-38.0 || 5,245 | 7,657 14,186 | -9.1 
-37.9 || 5,213 | 8,367 14,414 | -5.8 
-40.1 |] 5,148 | 9,118 14,451 | --1.3 
44.2 || 5,286 | 9,703 14,696 | +2.0 
Saedilieeenseal tye 14,440] ... 
14,519 
14,840 
15,197 
-24.9 126,492 | 59,484 | 85,976 180,659 | +6.6 


~_ finished aa unfinished, title to which still remains in the name of the | ipa company; solvents, naphthas, blending stocks currently 
These figures do not include any gasoline on which title has airoaty 


passed, or which the military forces may actually have 


East Coast Fuel Oil Supply Critical 


HE supply of fuel oil on the East 
coast is so critical that marketers 
have induced the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to form a committee to determine 
the advisability of raising prices during 
the winter months, at least. Only higher 


fuel-oil prices, marketers point out, would 
induce refiners to adjust processes to ob- 
tain from a barrel of crude oil large yields 
of fuel oil and less gasoline and other 
light fractions. 

The present supply situation is partly 


owing to a slump in demand for aviation 
and other war gasoline accompanying the 
war’s end and consequent release of large 
stocks of gasoline to the civilian market 
at a time of seasonal slack in demand. The 
situation has also been affected by a 
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strong demand for heating oils and kero- 
sene, particularly for export to France, 
and by continued large fuel-oil and diesel- 
fuel requirements for the Navy. There 
has also been a seasonal rise in the de- 
mand for heating oil, which is no longer 
subject to rationing, and a rising demand 
in the domestic use of diesel power. An- 
other factor has been the expanded use 
in refineries of new catalytic cracking 
processes which have enabled refiners to 
obtain larger yields of gasoline and other 
light fractions. 


FUEL DEMAND EXPANDS 


Growing popularity of oil for home- 
heating purposes has resulted in raising 
the middle distillates to a major product 
alongside gasoline. Output of light fuel 
oil and gasoline held in relatively close 
balance with product demand until the 
early Thirties. But with industrial use of 
fuel oil rising, diesel-oil demand expand- 
ing, and the public turning to oil as a 
home-heating medium, the market for the 
heavier fractions was outdistancing gaso- 
line, even before the war. 

In earlier years, the peak consumption 
of one product occurred during a period 
of lowest consumption of the other, and 
the oil industry stored one product while 
the other was being consumed. Paradoxi- 
cally, the new refinery processes adopted 
on a large scale during wartime furnished 
greater yields of both gasoline and the 
other light fractions, all of which are in 
the higher-priced brackets. At the same 
time, civilian demand was increasing for 
fuel and residual oil, while the Navy’s 
fuel requirements were growing with 
the size of the fleet. The Navy needed 
residual oil for steam boilers, fuel oil, 
and also diesel oil, a fuel closely related to 
home-heating oil. Fuel-oil and diesel-oil 
requirements by the Navy have continued 
large. Conversely, demand for aviation 
and other war gasoline slumped in the 
past few months. 

Ordinarily, stocks of civilian-grade gaso- 
line would be low at this time of the year, 
and fuel-oil supplies large. The reverse 
is true. (See table.)* The end of the 
war came at a time when gasoline demand 
usually tapers off seasonally. When the 
war ended, and contract cancellations 
gathered momentum, large stocks of gaso- 
line earmarked by the industry for mili- 
tary use became available for blending 
into civilian-grade gasolines. The oil in- 
dustry therefore found itself with plenty 
of gasoline in a market declining season- 
ally and with not enough fuel oil to meet 
seasonal requirements. 

An official of a large oil company has 


1The nationwide situation in fuel oil is not so stringent 
as on the East and Gulf coasts. 


estimated that the present rate of output 
of kerosene and distillate on the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasts must be raised 10% to 
20% if requirements are to be met this 
winter.* 


PROBLEM OF BALANCE 


The adjustment of refinery output to 
meet the indicated demand for fuel oil, 
a low-priced product, would act to reduce 
gasoline output. If the industry did not 
change refinery processes, it would build 
up inventories of gasoline to meet the 
seasonal demand in 1946. Because of the 


10peration of refineries as a whole was around 86% of 
capacity late in November but near full capacity in East 
and Gulf coast districts. 


economic factors involved, there is little 
likelihood that refineries will increase fuel- 
oil yields at current prices. The OPA, 
cognizant of the situation, has formed a 
committee consisting of industry repre- 
sentatives and independent cargo buyers 
to determine (1) how severe the fuel-oil 
shortage may prove this winter; (2) what 
effect an increase in refinery prices of fuel 
oil would have; (3) whether price relief 
would be nationwide or limited to the 
East and Gulf coasts; and (4) whether 
price increases would be only for the 
winter months. 


Wurm B. Harper 
Division of Business Statistics 


Cost of Living in October 


leas: COSTS of wage earners’ families 
in the United States rose for the first 
time since June to 10.3 (1923=100), a 
level 0.1% highér than the September in- 
dex and 1.2% above the level for October 
a year ago. For the third consecutive 
month, the index for food reflected seasonal 
declines in the prices of fresh vegetables; 
it now stands at 112.8, slightly below its 
position last month. Both the housing and 
fuel and light surveys indicated no change 
for the country as a whole. 


contributing factor to the increase in the 
sundries component. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
fell 0.1% to 94.1 cents, a level 1 tie lower 
than last October. 


INDUSTRIAL CITY INDEXES 


Twenty-nine, or almost half of the 
sixty-three industrial cities for which 
indexes are computed by THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp, reported increased liv- 
ing costs over the month; twenty- 


Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: Toe CONFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923= 100 


0 
1929 1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


Rising prices of women’s clothing items 
and tobacco products increased the cloth- 
ing and sundries indexes 0.8% and 0.1% 
respectively, thus raising the all-items in- 
dex despite the drop in foods costs. The 
inclusion in October of the results of the 
annual motion picture survey was another 


1938 1939 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL ANDO LIGHT 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 = 1945 


six city indexes declined, while eight 
remained at their former levels. All 
of the changes were relatively small, 
with none higher than 0.8% or lower than 
0.5%. With the exception of Front Royal 
(Virginia) and Bridgeport, which showed 
02% and 1.5% declines, respectively, 
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COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Date Average of Food Housing" Sundries Value of 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas Dollar 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 

1944 October................ 105.0 110.84 91.0 | 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November............. 105.3 111.1 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
De oe eee eae 105.7 112.3 91.0 94.0 | 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 

OE Ty 105.7 112.1 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
OMPUAIY,.c a.as ces ede us 105.5 111.2 91.0 94.3 103.6 84.9 96.1 66.9 94.5 1151 94.8 
March: 30.00 cre see 105.4 110.8 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
ANTS Stowe. 105.8 111.6 91.0 94.8 104.0 85.5 96.0 66.9 94.5 115.8 94.5 
EE aha. ‘stored wtinahe Bat ig 106.2 112.7 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 96.2 66.9 94.5 115.5 94.2 
NDE ah :a! «,5, quareNasew ss 106.9 114.8 91.0 94.7 103.8 85.5 96.3 66.9 94.5 115.5 93.5 
= Rl pees eas alah at fn 106.9 114.9 91.0 94.6 103.8 85.3 97.3 66.9 94.5 115.3 93.5 
Auagiist: 05.2 5208. Peps 113.9 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.5 66.9 94.5 115.4 93.8 
September............. 106.2 112.96 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.4 66.9 94.5 115.3 94.2 
nS ROR EEL Bete ae 106.3 112.8 91.0 94.9 103.9 85.8 97.4 66.9 94.5 115.4 94.1 

Percentage Changes 
Sept. 1945 to Oct. 1945...... “| 0.1 -0.1 | 0 | +0.3 0 | +0.6 0 0 | 0 +0.1 -0. 
Oct. 1944 to Oct.1945 ........ +1.2 +1.8 0 +1.4 41.5 41.2 +1.7 0 0 +1.1 -1.2 
1Data on housing collected twice annually, May 15 and October 15. aBased on food prices for October 12, 1944. 
3Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. bBased on food prices for September 13, 1945 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing Industries 
Source: THe ConrerENceE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923= 100 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average | Average 


ver: Actual | Nominal | 

Date ‘our | “Weekly - Hours per| Hours per} Hourly Earnings | Weekly Earnings | ,,Actual a 
Earnings } Earnings Pectiaelion Production| . Week pes Baplor- Man Payrolls 

Worker Worker Production Hours 

Actual Real Actual Real Worker 

Bie, SOPUCTRUER. | 0. 5. ccs pens 2's $1.080 | $49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.7 176.9 92.7 140.4 130.2 260.7 
Peta. baa aite en eves 1.079 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 257.2 
Dig VURDEL) Fi. Suciaoer AIT 1.079 49.42 45.6 44.2 199.4 189.4 185.7 176.4 92.7 137.8 127.7 255.9 
BRBCOTIA ED ess. wamishas om » ard 1.086 49.91 45.8 44.3 200.7 189.9 187.6 177.5 93.1 188.0 128.5 258.9 
ERE OTL ee 1.095 50.80 46.2 44.3 202.4 191.5 190.9 180.6 93.9 187.5 129.1 262.5 
PTUBN YT Ac O esis awaers ams 1.095 50.58 46.0 44.3 202.4 191.8 190.1 180.2 93.5 137.4 123.5 261.2 
OL RO PRA Ie 1.101 50.99 46.1 44.4 203.5 193.1 191.6 181.8 93.7 136.2 127.6 261.0 
OPE te 35 pot abs eae asd 1.101 50.13 45.4 44.4 203.5 192.3 188.4 178.1 92.3 134.0 123.7 252.5 
BERS, SIS. 5 Ae dato ot 1.100 49.62 45.0 44.3 203.3 191.4 186.5 175.6 91.5 130.9 119.8 244.1 
arrears, Rites dai naietn cra ch~ pa 1.111 50.33 45.2 44.3 205.4 192.1 189.1 176.9 91.9 127.6 117.3 241.3 
ee ee ee 1,106 49.00 44.3 44.2 204.4 191.2 184.1 172.2 90.0 123.2 110.9 226.8 
PUIG ss «2.5.0 ocak eee 1.103r) 47.73r 43.47) 44.1 203.97} 191.3 179.4r, 168.3r 88.2r) 119.57, 105.41) 214.4r 
Repuanber, 850i lce sess 1.089 45.99 42.4 43.4 201.3 189.5 172.8 162.7 86.2 105.1 90.6; 181.6 
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every city index was higher than it was 
in October, 1944. Of these, the indexes 
for Huntington (West Virginia), Louis- 
ville, Evansville (Indiana) and Indianap- 
olis showed increases of 2.5% or more. 

Data for Front Royal (Virginia) became 


available and publication of this index 
has been resumed. Meadville statistics 
continue to be temporarily suspended. 


Fiorence GEIGER 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Earnings, Hours in Manufacturing 


UBSTANTIAL declines in all payroll 

statistics in September, as was to 
be expected with the ending of the war, 
are shown in the twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries surveyed by THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp. Even hourly earnings showed 
a decrease of 1.3% from the previous 
month. It was the third consecutive 
month in which all averages (except 
“real” hourly earnings) dropped. Em- 
ployment and man hours recorded month- 
to-month declines greater than at any 
time since this survey was initiated, and 
the decrease in payrolls was larger than 
during any month since the early part of 
1921. Reported wage-rate increases av- 
eraged more than in August, but were 
still only 0.08% for all workers. 

The large reductions in individual 
hourly earnings caused by the loss of pre- 
mium pay for overtime work have been 
partly offset in the aggregate by the 
shifts in employment distribution among 
the labor groups. In August, 25.9% of 
the workers were women, but in Septem- 
ber this percentage dropped to 23.5. At 
the same time the percentage of skilled 
males increased from 60.8 to 62.8. So the 
hourly earnings of all workers, which av- 
eraged $1.089 in September, were only 
2% below the peak level reached in 
June. They were still 0.8% more than in 
September, 1944, and 26.6% higher than 
in November, 1941, the month before we 
entered the war. Since January, 1941, 
the base date of the Little Steel formula, 
hourly earnings have risen 43.5%. 


EXTENT OF THE DROP 


Weekly earnings averaged $45.99 in Sep- 
tember, 3.6% less than in August and 
lower than during any month since May, 
1943. They have declined $3.43, or 6.9%, 
since September of last year, but have 
increased 50.2% since January, 1941. 
Real weekly earnings, or dollar earnings 
adjusted for changes in living costs, de- 
clined slightly less over the month than 
actual weekly income. But, the rise in 
real earnings since January, 1941, has been 
only 21.7%, much less than the increase 
in the dollar earnings. 


Average hours per week were one hour, 
or 2.3%, less in September than in 
the previous month. The September work 
week of 42.4 hours was equal to those of 
January and February, 1942, and shorter 
than any month since then. It was 3.2 
hours, or 7%, less than that of September, 
1944. Since August, 1939, the month be- 
fore the start of the war in Europe, aver- 
age hours have increased 11.9%. Nomi- 
nal hours per week, or the scheduled num- 
ber of hours of operation of a plant, shift 
or department for one week, dropped 0.7 
hour in September and were lower than 
during any month since August, 1943. 

Total man hours, for the first time since 


Employment in 


NTRODUCTION of new products or 

new types of production processes 
causes widespread and lasting economic 
repercussions. The added investment and 
production of new capital equipment 
which arise from technological innova- 
tions give rise to new enterprises and to 
new industries. As a result, job oppor- 
tunities are increased, and our general 
standard of living is raised. 


PAST SOURCES 

Historically, it is necessary only to look 
back upon the great quantity of products 
which, if in existence at all, were once en- 
joyed in the hand-made state by a priv- 
ileged few, and have become, through the 
phenomenon of mass production, necessi- 
ties of life to the great mass of people.’ 
The radio and automobile are outstanding 
examples of completely new industries* 
which have proved to be great sources of 
employment, not only in the manufacture 
of the products involved, but in their 


1See “Machinery, Employment and Purchasing Power,’’ 
Tue ConrerENce Boarp, coe P. 61. 
See Conference Board Bu “Contributions of New 
Industries to Employment in the Fields of Distribution and 
Service.” Sept. 10, 1936, pp. 70-71. 


April, 1941, were lower than the 1923 
average. The September index was 90.6 
(1923=100), 14% less than in August 
and 30.4% below the level of September, 
1944, 

From August to September employ- 
ment dropped 12.1%, the largest month- 
to-month decline in this series since these 
data have been collected. The September 
index was lower than any month since 
September, 1940, and 31.8% below the 
peak level of October-November, 1943. 
Since September of last year, employment 
has declined 25.1%. The number of em- 
ployed production workers in the twenty- 
five industries this September was 22.9% 
greater than in August, 1939, but 19.8% 
smaller than in November, 1941. 

Total payrolls shrank 15.3%-in Sep- 
tember and were 30.3% less than in Sep- 
tember of last year. The decline since 
August was the largest monthly decrease 
since the early part of 1921, and brought 
the September index lower than that of 
any month since December, 1941. It was 
only 3.2% higher than in November of 
that year, but 107.1% more than that of 
August, 1939. 

Eizaseto P. ALLISON 
Division of Labor Statistics 


New Industries 


distribution to consumers and in services 
which have grown up for their upkeep. 

In 1939, almost 100,000 full-time and 
part-time employees were engaged in some 
phase of automotive servicing. An addi- 
tional 150,000 persons were in service 
occupations connected with other recently 
developed industries, such as photography, 
motion picture, electric appliances, ete. 
Employment in these new service indus- 
tries accounted for between one fifth and 
one sixth of the total of all service work- 
ers (excluding domestics and those in 
hotels) in 1939. 

It is difficult to measure the actual 
amount of manpower put to productive 
use by the creation of many new products 
or new industries because of the inevitable 
impetus given all along the line to those 
industries whose products go into the 
making of the new product. Frequently, 
in recent years, research laboratories have 
come up with so-called “raw material” 
products; i.e., synthetics, out of which 
many new products have been made. 

Growth is usually most rapid in the 
early stages of new-product development, 
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New Products or Industries and Their Possibilities 


New Product or Industry 


Frozen foods 


Remarks 


Begun in 1930, the industry consisted of about 30 plants, most of which 
froze fish. Number of wage earners increased from 2,000 to 2,600 
from 1937 to 1939. At end of 1944, some 400 plants were freezing 
seventy-five varieties of food. 

Industry expects to triple capacity when equipment becomes available. 


In terms of production, the industry doubled in size from 1940 to 1943. 
There were more than twice as many companies in the industry in 
1944 as in 1941, 

Industry plans a 21% postwar increase. 


Mass production of “‘packaged houses” is intended to lower cost to 
buyer. Employment will rise as the public is able to buy. 


Aceumulated demand since 1941, plus the natural increases in current 
demands. is expected to maintain production and employment in 
television at high levels for the first few years after the war. Chair- 
man of the FCC predicts the opening of 2,000 to 3,000 F-M stations 
within five years. 

This development opens up new avenues of education and entertain- 
ment, and opportunity for the talent to provide it. 

Commercial production started in 1940. Greatest peacetime application 
will be in air and water transportation. 

Development of new techniques is expected to be source of additional 
postwar employment. 

War-born industry developed an annual capacity of 1 million tons with 
upwards of 20,000 persons employed. 

Postwar reduction in operations is likely as capacity exceeds normal 
consumption of natural product. 

Output of commercial types of Fiberglas, in experimental stage in 1939, 
reached a monthly volume of 1 million pounds at beginning of 1945. 
Nylon hosiery manufacture alone is expected to be about three and 
one-half to four times the 1942 volume in the postwar period. 

Insignificant output of sulfa drugs in 1937 mushroomed to more than 
10 million pounds in bulk chemical form in 1943. Commercial pro- 
duction of penicillin began in 1943. Production estimate for 1945 
exceeds five times the previous year’s production. Supplies are now 
adequate to meet all essential requirements in this country. 

Prewar rate of production of tubes averaged about $12 million quar- 
terly, compared with wartime peak of over $100 million quarterly. 

From a production of 250,000 lamps in 1938, the 1944 production was 
estimated at 40 million lamps. Postwar projections indicate sales 
estimates of 60 million Jamps in 1947 


Plastics 


Prefabricated homes....... 


Television and frequency 
modulation. ............ 


Synthetic rubber.......... 


Synthetic fibers........... 


SWonder” drogs:..-...-.. 


Blectronies,......6.. 00.260. 


Fluorescent lamps......... 


Wage-earner Employment in New Industries 
Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Bureau of the Census 


In Thousands 


= singed ear le on cue. |e, oe te 
MOREL, £0). SERCO. Ae HOHE Ps 196.2| 742.6 48.6 14.7 3.5 | dl 
Aluminum manufactures......... 35.8 89.4 98.5 21.2 11.4 4.6 
Asbestos products............... 17.5 22.2 15.9 14.6 3.7 1.0 
RemORMOUIICS, .... 20. cac-gues se 423.0 788.0 399.0 447.0 343.0 127.0 
Business machines.............. 25.2 36.4 19.7 16.8 16.5 9.0 
Canning and preserving.......... 237.9 125.1 134.5 112.5 89.9 74.1 
Electrical machinery............ 454.0 781.0 256.5 343.1 241.1 127.6 
Electrical equipment'..........] 393.7 653.0 212.9 n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Radios and phonographs...... . 60.3 128.0 43.5 n.d n.d. n.a. 
Photographic equipment......... 20.9 30.4 17.38 13.0 1805 8.7 
Rayon and allied products....... 53.4 51.6 48.3 39.1 n.d. n.d. 
BERRIRELALOIS, oie <6.5, 080s \-:c)0 a0» 33.4 58.7 35.2 26.7 5.8 5.6 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... .. 84.8 92.1 54.1 83.3 55.5a n.d. 
RLV POWTUENS. wie vas eect cess 11.6 13.0 16.2 16.9 16.7 sh ew 
RRERE sce cede vel re see otis ier 1,593.6 | 2,830.5 1,068.8 | 1,148.9 799.6 368.7 
Total, all manufacturing.......| 10,093.0 | 14,904.0 | 7,886.6 | 8,369.7 | 8,424.0 | 6,475.6 
% of all manufacturing........ 15.8 19.0 13.6 LS? 9.5 5.7 
t[ncluding communication equipment. alg2l. 


so that, considering the new avenues 
opened up by the war, industry and all 
the factors of production should gain 
added stimulus in the period ahead. 


Not infrequently, a new product may 
compete with an old one and eventually 
replace it, with a consequent decline in 
labor requirements. For example, in 1939 


it was estimated that the advent of the 
automobile had abolished some 150,000 
jobs connected with the “buggy” industry 
in the years since the turn of the century. 
But offsetting the displaced coachmen, 
hackmen, and harness makers were a half- 
million automobile workers, besides all the 
truck drivers, chauffeurs, and labor in re- 
pair shops, filling stations, etc. Thus in 
industries where substitution of products 
takes place, the resultant cost savings and 
improved quality of the newer product 
have often led to greatly increased mar- 
kets and eventual expansion of employ- 
ment to meet the increased demand. In 
the same manner, improvements in pro- 
duction techniques frequently involve 
gains in output per man hour and are 
labeled “labor-saving imnovations.” 

Such developments do not _neces- 
sarily involve a corresponding decline in 
the amount of labor required for the final 
product, since increases in labor require- 
ments for the production of materials or 
capital equipment in the new process may 
at least partially offset the saving of labor 
in the final operation. Still another way 
in which the labor-displacing effects of 
technological change are counteracted is 
the increased rate of obsolescence, which 
is a stimulus to production. 


NEW INDUSTRIES FROM OLD 

In general, the recent wartime expansion 
of new industries has evolved as an out- 
growth of already existing industries. Be- 
cause of this fact, it is virtually impossible 
to calculate from employment statistics 
currently reported the amount of employ- 
ment increase due to new product devel- 
opment. However, a recent revision (Sep- 
tember, 1945) of the “Standard Indus- 
trial Classified Manual” for mamufac- 
turing industries gives preliminary evi- 
dence of developments which have oc- 
curred. 

The quantitative extent of the changes 
indicated in this manual will not be meas- 
ured until the results of the next Census 
of Manufactures are tabulated. But the 
criteria by which groups of establishments 
attain industry status are a clue to the 
growth of new enterprises. To be classified 
as an industry, each group of establish- 
ments must “have significance from the 
standpoint of the number of establish- 
ments, number of wage earners, volume of 
business, employment and payroll fluctu- 
ations and other important economic fea- 
tures.” 

A comparison of industry groupings in 
this newest classification with that of the 
1939 Census of Manufactures reveals that 
the chemicals, machinery (electrical and 
other), and transportation-equipment in- 
dustries have acquired the greatest num- 
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ber of new, independent industries. The 
added industry listings for these groups 
are as follows: 


Machinery 
Conveyors and conveying equipment 
Industrial furnaces and ovens 
Computing machines and cash registers 
Typewriters 
Vacuum cleaners 
Valves and fittings 
Fabricated pipe and fittings 
Ball and roller bearings 


Electrical Machinery 

Motors, generators and motor generator 
sets 

Power and distribution transformers 

Switchgear, switchboard apparatus and 
industrial controls 

Electrical welding apparatus 

Radio tubes 

Phonograph records 

Storage batteries 

Primary batteries 

Telephone and telegraph equipment 


Transportation Equipment 
Motor vehicles 
Passenger-car bodies 
Truck and bus bodies 
Motor-vehicle parts 
Truck trailers 
Automobile trailers 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and engine parts 
Aircraft propellers and propeller parts 
Aircraft parts and auxiliary equipment 

n.e.c. 


Chemicals 


Synthetic rubber 

Synthetic fibers 

Sulfuric acid 

Alkalies and chlorine 

Biological products 

Botanical products 

Tnorganic and organic medicinal chemi- 
cals 

Pharmaceutical preparations 

Whiting, putty and fillers 

Natural dyeing materials 

Natural tanning materials 

Fatty acids 

Plastics materials 

Vegetable oils 

Animal oils 

Intermediates, dyes, color lakes, toners 


and accessories 


It is too early to estimate, for the imme- 
diate postwar years, the employment poten- 
tial of industries newly developed during 
the war period. In the first place, much of 
the advance in technology in recent years 
has been veiled in secrecy for reasons of 
military expediency. In the second place, 
it remains to be seen to just what extent 
many of the newly created products will 
find application in peacetime productiqn. 

Perhaps the best example is the elec- 
tronics industry, the ramifications of which 
have been the basis for radar and television 


development, and now extend to the indus- 
trial field as well, where a multitude of 
new applications for electronic devices are 
in the offing. Spokesmen for the industry, 
however, consider the market potential 
highly speculative and are unwilling to 
venture any prediction as to the size of 
the industry’s peacetime role. 


PROSPECTS PROMISING 


This element of uncertainty is the ob- 
stacle to more definite forecasts of post- 
war employment for many new industries, 
a few of which are listed on page 429. 
There is, however, general agreement that 
large markets exist. 

Any survey of new industries which 
omitted the mention of aviation and the 
future of air travel would be incomplete. 
An official of one large company in the 
industry recently estimated that changes 
in the last five years, accelerated by the 
war’s advent, were equal to the technical 
advances of the last thirty-five years. 
Aviation is expected to provide employ- 
ment, directly or indirectly, for more than 


900,000 persons in the next ten years, or 
750,000 more than in 1939. 

Behind the scenes of new-product de- 
velopment and the growth of new indus- 
tries is the basic research function—the 
breeding ground from which all progress 
stems. The processes of research them- 
selves have become a sizable employer of 
labor. At present, industrial research, fa- 
cilities and the personnel utilizing them 
are about double those in existence two 
decades ago. Anticipated postwar growth 
is expected to exceed the expansion which 
occurred between the two war periods, 
while additional expenditures for research 
are contemplated by Johns-Manville, the 
Bell Telephone System and by others who 
foresee thousands of new jobs resulting 
from the expansion. New-product devel- 
opment is seen as the source of markedly 
increased employment by Westinghouse 
Electric, General Foods and Borg-Warner, 
to mention just a few large industrial 
organizations. 


Caryu R, Ferpman 
Division of Business Statistics 


Tax Accounting in Renegotiation 
and Termination 


AX ACCOUNTING is a common de- 

nominator of war contract renegotia- 
tion, contract termination, and federal 
taxation. In its application to the renego- 
tiation and termination of war contracts, 
however, it has undergone unconventional 
changes. TD-5405, issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, has funda- 
mentally violated accepted tax-accounting 
principles, so much so that some tax ex- 
perts wonder whether it is legally sound. 


RENEGOTIATION 


The original Renegotiation Act (Pub- 
lic 528, 77th Congress, approved April 28, 
1942) contemplated a tax-accounting pro- 
cedure predicated on contract-by-contract 
renegotiation. Difficulties attending the 
retroactive pricing of individual war 
contracts prompted the enactment of reme- 
dial legislation which was embodied in 
Section 801 of the Revenue Act of 1942 
(Public 753, 77th Congress, approved Oc- 
tober 21, 1942). The several government 
departments were now authorized to con- 
duct the renegotiation of war contracts on 
a fiscal-year basis so that the contractor’s 
entire year’s operations might be consid- 
ered. This procedure afforded the most 
convenient and acceptable basis. The re- 


vision of the Renegotiation Act effected 
by Title VII of the Revenue Act of 1948 
(Public 235, 78th Congress, enacted Feb- 
tuary 25, 1944) completed the transition 
from contract-by-contract renegotiation to 
fiscal-year over-all renegotiation by mak- 
ing the latter mandatory, except with the 
consent of the contractor. Receipts, ac- 
cruals and profits now connoted what they 
do in tax accounting. This act specifically 
required the allowance as costs in renego- 
tiation the allocable part of all deduc- 
tions and exclusions permitted under the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

There have been two important vari- 
ations from tax-accounting principles in 
renegotiation. 

Renegotiation Regulation 381.6 intro- 
duced the concept of attributability, 
which implies the allocation to one year 
of items which for tax purposes fall into 
another year. The need for this new con- 
cept arose out of bonuses, additional wages 
and similar items, to effect efficient prose- 
cution of war contracts, paid frequently 
in years subsequent to the one renegoti- 
ated. 

The other deviation from accepted tax- 
accounting principles manifests itself in 
the regulatory power of the War Con- 
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tracts Price Adjustment Board under sub- 
section (h), as amended, of the Renegoti- 
ation Act (Public 104, 79th Congress, 
approved June 30, 1945) which permits 
the reasonable allocation of profits to per- 
formance prior to the termination of the 
war irrespective of the date of the accrual 
of these profits. 


ON TERMINATION 


The treatment of termination awards is 
also largely governed by tax-accounting 
principles. But the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in his TD-5405 and his 
Mimeograph 5897 has gone contrary to 
sound accounting doctrine by declaring 
that termination awards are accruable in 
the year of termination, and must be in- 
cluded in the tax return for the taxable 
year of the termination. This sum could 
at best be an estimate prior to the agree- 
ment between the contractor and the gov- 
ernment, and leaves the taxpayer in a 
quandary as to what figure to post on his 
books. What sum is he to accrue? Few 
agreements can be concluded to fix the 
amount by the end of the taxpayer’s tax- 
able year. 

If the taxpayer contests a proposed 
offer in settlement of a termination claim, 
the date of the judicial determination will 
govern the time of the accrual and not 
the one arbitrarily set by the Commis- 
sioner. Should this fall in 1946 rather: than 
in 1944 or 1945, which is very likely, the 
taxpayer would enjoy the advantage of 
lower tax rates. Such thinking is sup- 
ported by the principle laid down by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1932 in 
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its North American Oil Consolidated case 
(286 U. S. 417). This case has been 
authority for this proposition ever since. 

If the Commissioner is at fault in his rul- 
ings, then many taxpayers have too readily 
waived their claims because of renegoti- 
ation and high current taxation, or have 
been too easily persuaded to accept about 
a 6% profit on the terminated portions of 
their war contracts. The latter situation 
arises from the fact that settlements of 
war-contract claims, in the absence of a 
waiver by the contractor, can be con- 
cluded by negotiation, or by a formula 
which offers a maximum of 6% on the 
total costs incurred in performing the 
terminal part of the contracts. This 
alternative method has had the effect 
of too often putting a 6% profit ceiling 
on negotiated settlements of terminated 
war-contract claims. 


RICHEY TO REVIEW 

War contractors have an adequate rem- 
edy at law. If the contractor believes that 
the findings of his government agency 
are unjust, he may under the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 within thirty days 
after the delivery of such findings request 
a review which must be concluded within 
thirty days. 

If the war contractor still feels aggrieved 
at the agency’s findings, he may appeal 
to the Appeal Board, or bring suit against 
the United States for his claim in the 
Court of Claims or in any United States 
District Court. The time limit for appeal- 
ing to the board or to the courts is ninety 
days after delivery of the final findings of 


Informative Labeling for 


HE PLASTICS industry has em- 

barked upon a nationwide program 
of identification and informative label- 
ing as a measure of protection from the 
damaging effects of misapplied and mis- 
used plastics. Previously, individual com- 
panies had initiated campaigns to educate 
finished goods manufacturers, retailers and 
consumers in the proper handling and 
usage of their products, but this is the 
first concerted effort made by the industry 
to put over a labeling program. The cam- 
paign was launched in the middle of No- 
vember by the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, an organization composed of 
manufacturers of raw plastics and of com- 
panies which convert these raw materials 
into finished form. 


Two important factors have induced 
progressive industry leaders to champion 
an informative labeling program. One is 


‘that plastics have been oversold to the 


point where the public has been led to 
regard them as faultless marvels. The 
other is that the industry has neglected 
to educate the consumer in the proper- 
ties and correct use of plastics. Users 
have not learned to allow for the defi- 
ciencies of plastics as they have for the 
weaknesses of such older materials as 
wood, metal and glass. 


THE PROBLEM 


Ignorance regarding the properties and 
uses of plastics, however, is not confined 
to the consumer alone. Retailers are as 
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the agency, or one year after demand in 
those cases where the contracting agency 
has failed to deliver its findings. 

A decision of the Appeal Board is final 
and conclusive, unless, within ninety days 
after its decision, suit is brought on the 
claim in a federal court. Of course, the 
Appeal Board could have been circum- 
vented if there was anything to be gained 
by instituting an action in a federal court 
earlier. 

As for subcontractors, their remedy for 
an adjustment to their termination claims 
is litigation with their immediately su- 
perior contractor, should the prescribed 
methods of settling a termination claim 
fail. The subcontractor has no contractual 
relationship with the government. Any 
settlement between a prime contractor and 
a subcontractor is final and conclusive ex- 
cept in the case of fraud, of statutory 
renegotiation, or of mutual agreement be- 
fore or after the payment of the termi- 
nation award. 

In certain instances, as in those cases 
in which the subcontractor does not want 
to disclose his business practices to those 
who might be his competitors in peace- 
time commercial life, the extraordinary 
remedy of direct payment of a subcontract- 
or’s claim may be made by the govern- 
ment agency. In such instances, the sub- 
contractor falls into the same category as ~ 
a prime contractor and is entitled to all 
administrative or judicial appeals on his 
claim as the prime contractor. 


J. H. LanpmMan 
Division of Business Practices 


Plasties 


much in the dark as the consumer and 
many plastic-product failures have been 
the result of a lack of technical knowledge 
on the part of finished goods manufac- 
turers. The plastics industry is highly 
technical, while many of the present-day 
molders, pressers and extruders had their 
beginnings as small operators, without 
benefit of technical training. Furthermore, 
many new processors have sprung up dur- 
ing the war when it was difficult if not 
impossible to obtain technically trained 
men to supervise operations. 
Considerable credit for the program be- 
longs to Modern Plastics, a trade journal 
of the industry, whose publisher called in 
an independent market research specialist 
early this year and asked him to make a 
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study of plastics at the retail level. The 
object was to find out what retailers 
really knew about plastics and what they 
told their customers about them. The re- 
sults, which were recounted in an article 
appropriately entitled, “I Don’t Know,”* 
revealed an appalling lack of knowledge 
upon the part of salesclerks and buyers 
alike regarding the properties of various 
plastics and the treatment they should re- 
ceive if they are to give satisfactory serv- 
ice. 

The survey further revealed that buy- 
ers’ lack of knowledge had led to a grow- 
ing skepticism of plastics—a tendency to 
regard them as ersatz. The store execu- 
tives believed that part of the solution 
lay in educating the buyers. The buyers 
themselves expressed a desire to know 
more about plastics, provided it could be 
told to them in an easy-to-comprehend, 
nontechnical manner. As a result, Modern 
Plastics has prepared a $2-page booklet 
for the education and guidance of store 
personnel. It is written in simple, non- 
technical language and will be widely dis- 
seminated in the trade. 


THE SOLUTION 


The.most practical and direct means of 
rectifying the situation, according to the 
analyst making the survey, would be 
through informative labeling of plastic 
products so that the consumer and sales- 
clerk would always have at hand the an- 
swer to the more obvious questions such 
as “will it break, will it scratch, how do I 
clean it, will it burn or melt, does 
it impart “any taste to food.” 

The program of the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry was developed very largely 
out of the results of this survey and was 
predicated upon the recognition of four 
facts: (1) that the large number of plas- 
tic materials now available confuse the 
consumer; (2) that the consumer is not 
interested in becoming a plastics expert 
and seeks guidance in purchasing plastic 
products; (8) that most plastic items are 
not identifiable in a way to help the pur- 
chaser; and (4) that the resultant con- 
fusion has caused consumer disappoint- 
ment with some plastic products. 

The problem of improper processing of 
raw plastics, either through ignorance or 
a desire to cut costs, has also to be met. 
The society’s program is intended (1) to 
encourage manufacturers in the proper use 
of raw plastics in making finished prod- 

- ucts; (2) to urge the use of informative 
labels on finished products for the guid- 


1Modern Plastics, October, 1945. 


ance of consumers and retailers; (3) to 
induce stores to sell only properly labeled 
plastic items; and (4) to educate the 
consumer to use these labels for his own 
protection. 


TO SET UP STANDARDS 


Through the aid of a technical com- 
mittee, the society is now establishing 
standards for the fabrication of a wide 
variety of plastic products. These stand- 
ards will be distributed in book form to 
members of the society for their guidance 
in manufacturing. Some of the raw ma- 
terial producers have for years been giv- 
ing technical assistance to the finished 
goods manufacturers through specifica- 
tion books, manuals, lectures, slides and 
motion pictures. 

Using the material developed by the 
Modern Plastics survey, the society has 
recently prepared a small booklet, entitled 
“Informative Labeling,” which briefly il- 
lustrates a recommended method of label- 
ing plastic materials to the best advan- 
tage of the manufacturers, retailers and 
consumers. It suggests that the labels on 
plastic products should contain the name 
of the finisher and of the producer of the 
raw plastic, a nontechnical description of 
the chemical properties of the basic plas- 
tic, instructions for proper handling and 
use of the finished item, and possibly an 
advertising message. 


A Sample Label 

An example would be the following 
label for a tumbler: 

“Made of X Brand plastic by the 
Y Mfg. Co. 

“This plastic is sun fast, alcohol re- 
sistant, light in weight, warm to the 
touch, nonrusting, noncorrosive, color 
solid throughout, odorless, tasteless. 
Wash only in warm, NOT BOILING 
water, with mild soap. Use no abrasives. 
AVOID FLAME or HIGH HEAT. 
Does not contaminate food. Strong 
and durable, not unbreakable, but will 
not shatter. 

“Y Brand tumblers available in colors 
to match every bathroom and kitchen 
color scheme. Molded-in measuring 
marks make use for administration of 
medicine doses easy.” 

Retailers are reported solidly behind the 
labeling idea and as a result the society 
has gained the support of the retail asso- 
ciations and trade publications. Retailers, 
having suffered from customers’ com- 
plaints regarding plastic items and from re- 
turned plastic merchandise, realize that a 
better-informed sales force means more 
sales and greater profits. 


How much support will be forthcoming 
from the industry itself is problematical. 
The basic producers of raw plastics, al- 
though they can see some drawbacks to 
the program, seem inclined to support it. 
So also do many of the larger converters. 
The long period during which a sellers’ 
market has existed may, however, retard 
development. Some companies. which 
have found themselves oversold have 
given little attention to aggressive selling 
and may not show much enthusiasm for 
the plan. 


WHO SHOULD BEAR THE COST 


As the program is now planned, labels 
are to be provided by the finisher at his 
own descretion and at his own expense, 
although there are some in the industry 
who believe that the cost of labeling 
should properly be upon the retailer, in- 
asmuch as he is the one who wants it 
most. The cost is small, but profit mar- 
gins are also small and finishers are not 
eager to take on additional expenses. 
Some in the industry point to the inter- 
dependence of interest, believing that ev- 
eryone from raw-material producer to con- 
sumer has a stake in the labeling program. 
These industry men suggest that it will 
not be long before increased plant capacity 
will eliminate the sellers’ market in plas- 
tics and that under conditions of active 
competition a strong labeling program will 
help maintain a stable market for a com- 
pany’s products. 


G. Cxiark THompson 
Division of Business Practices 


1See the Board’s recently published report eutitled 
“Creating Good Will for the ‘Hidden Product,’ ” which dis- 
cusses the many phases of the problem of identifying, at 
the consumer level, products which have become “hidden” 
by incorporation into other products, by further fabrication 
or by transformation into entirely new products. The ex- 
perience of forty companies in solving many of the problems 
now facing the plastics industry are set forth in this report. 


Business in Print 


“Cooperative Advertising under the Robinson- 
Patman Act,” by Isaac W. Digges, Printers’ 
Ink, November 2, 1945. The effect of the 
Corn Products Refining Company case on the 
use of cooperative advertising is described by 
the magazine’s counsel, who presents and 
answers eleven questions that have been up- 
permost in the minds of many businessmen 
since the Supreme Court rendered its decision 
in April of thisyear. Mr. Digges’ article con- 
firms and supplements the board’s recent 
study entitled “Creating Good Will for the 
‘Hidden Product’ ” which, among other things, 
discusses the problems and methods of com- 
panies engaged in cooperative advertising. 

The key point in cooperative advertising 
is to see that all customers are given a fair 
and equal opportunity to participate in the 
company’s plan. 
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Regional Business Indicators: 


3. Activity in War Production Centers—Department Store Sales 


HE WAY in which retail trade has Table 1: Department Store Sales 
maintained its volume and even Gcaros:} Eedetal Bacorve 
moved forward during the past month or 
two is definitely one of the postwar sur- { Per Cent Change September to October 
prises. Still less expected was the volume City 
of consumer sales now reflected in the re- ee idles 5 UP Aaeinals Sele i Blaataoias 
ports of retail outlets in a number of the Bridgeport!..............0...0..e00e- 20.1 9.5 16.3 23.4 
war production areas. Sa gs CHEV ea cae Va ete nace create oe ee Se roe 
‘ Dee RIO. a aes Pk oseisip oo OCR eo ate wets os 5 F 0. A 
It was in such districts that the delays Nowa 002 33.8 15.2 14.2 15.8 
and unemployment incidental to recon-  Philadelphia........................... 15.6 7.1 4.8 0.7 
version had been generally expected to Trenton.................c.eceeeceeeee 12.9 -5.7 4.1 1.3 
bring a definite slowing down of business cogs PR =, Ree ae : =! e 2 . ig 
ae s * s TRS or dice GMM. <5) 6) a wie 14 BPR TaRa ae) Alahepace OPS Sa : A < * 
activity for a considerable period of time. pittsburgh 15.6 3.6 7.0 4.3 
In some instances, indeed, it was ques- Chicago...................---........ 8.9 5.2 1.4 4.7 
tioned whether the war-swollen areas Milwaukee........................0005 8.6 1.5 5.6 2.5 
might not have to “go through the DN GLNOIEAE ir atnsytecys Seieis poset tabs § vee Ric 28.7 20.3 35.8 10.2 
Scion.” Eioustonede. £6)... 0a nik 0s RE Ales: 15.7 13.6 5.9 4.7 
per. ies Angeles. Ree. Atte web. baa 19.2 13.6 18.4 6.4 
és ON SERCD NE Eas ce Mek hcens sees oss 14.9 9.5 13°3, 4.1 
In San Diego ee ee et eee ee 3.9 3.9 6.3 2.2 
Although there is naturally appreciable Mae HFANCISCHOE «22. cae as OR ASS ° 13.0 5.1 10.7 8.0 
variation among the centers covered by Oakland-Berkeley?....................- 2.6 0.5 1.0 2.7 
: ; SOS Ee I Ae en 5 eee 13.1 18.5 23.0 10.4 
the accompanying tables, there is not Tacomat.......................s0000e. 6.9 13.9 19.2 -1.7 
much to be found in the data as yet avail- Portland.....................0.0000055 0.9 5.9 20.0 9.3 


able to substantiate the earlier forebod- Note: Percentages are based upon seasonaily adjusted indexes except those for Bridgeport, New York City, Buffalo 


i" * and Newark. 
met: Even the San Diego Breas commonly 1Part of the New Haven-Waterbury area of the WPB 3Part of the San Francisco Bay area of the WPB 
thought to be particularly vulnerable to Part of the Los Angeles area of the WPB 4Part of the Seattle area of the WPB 
postwar developments as a result of its 
great war growth depending almost : a : 
wholly upon the aircraft industry, reports Table 2: Building Permit Values 
an increase in department-store sales in Source: Dun and Bradstreet 
October, after allowances for seasonal in- 
eae hange September to Octobe: 
fluences, which is about as good as that Area ba ee es eel cee 
shown in the same month during the war 1945 1944 1948 1942 
ger ae : : H. 1 105.3 
The increase in bank debits was greater Boston 20) 88 28.7 56.4 15.6 
than the average either for the war years New Haven—-Waterbury................ 37.0 89.1 46.9 -39.7 
or the five years immediately preceding New York City..............4.......-. -11.7 69.0 25.3 —30.4 
the war. Building-permit values rose LU ee Se Re ek oo eS baa: tae 109.4 200.0 -50.0 42.2 
bile 3 hh oof the teaedtl 1 CT EGR, Bate peas ee Baek Seem -30.9 15.7 -67 .2 -18.3 
31.5%, w ae Eee : : Albany—Troy-Schenectady.............. -21.3 45.6 -22.9 34.2 
ately preceding years substantial declines Newark-Jersey City..................-- 161.3 140.1 -35.8 6.1 
had occurred. Mupladelp hinge ts... che atthe saena. ote ors < -6.3 157.0 66.7 11.8 
| ions PF a Re Ek a OS, 72.3 98.9 33.4 -38.7 
PON Mees get one cp uated sa\ivpen oes 43.2 18.0 -31.5 -7.4 
In Cleveland Diitsby¥eh re kes aka ok Poe ee -59.1 40.0 124.8 
Cleveland is another case in point. In rel at ca eo ae 13.4 -32.3 177.8 -93.4 
Se ie les rose 36 Ampton ROAGB, Soh ac,ceil«'-'\0 aataie Besa 10.7 200.0 405.9 -75.3 
a? ‘a magertnen ae Tame £ 18.6% fg Re a ee ee Ae Oe 14.4 -21.1 152.2 -38.9 
Pe Horan OL ELISU- AD: MCTEASC! OF 1 O-0:/6. WT “Mable 4). eke i: scaegdds.sediaus® be. -52.2 681.6 -94.1 49.7 
the corresponding month in 1944, arise of Tulsa.......0...0... cee ccceeeceeeeues 34.9 51.4 87.6 -1.9 
23.8% in 1943, and one of 1.9% in 1942. Chicago................00e esse ee eee 112.1 63.0 4.6 148.5 
Building-permit values were up 72.3% in Milwaukee................... 0. 0-005, 1.8 2.5 130.1 -10.3 
Sand h eee er 112 DD CUONE=S testes Mee See sats ko Se ere fo 170.2 30.8 57.5 0.9 
Cleveland, where bank debits rose 11.2%, South Bend-La Porte.................. -33.1 239.7 37.0 62:8 
which is substantially greater than the Houston-Galveston..................-. -28.8 73.0 42.0 120.0 
average October increase during the war oe ee ene ee ee oe ate ae a ae 
: . . 3) (Ban) BRADCIRO BBY, tani uiejsts = 2 casei 90s : = : -12. 
or during the five years immediately pre- Yo. Angeles......-. 2... 27.7 20.0 37.0 67.1 
ceding the war. EES Si NE «a eel ep ae $1.5 -25.3 -29.1 -24.0 
OR UCIC hos cE he tema > 0° Sain ES, -12.8 80.0 208.8 -75.8 
In Buffalo Portland-Vancouver........-...+.0.... 21.0 141.3 14.8 60.4 


There was apparently rather more than Note: The industrial areas used in this table are those of the War Production Board, | The building-permit values in 
: * each area are those o! cities within that area so far as are available. In some areas they are the total of such values 
a normal seasonal increase in department- as reported for several cities; in others data are available for only one city. 
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TABLE 3: DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Source: Federal Reserve 


Seasonally Adjusted; 1935-39=100 


Philadelphia Trenton | Bridgeport ! 4 Akron Cleveland | Pittsburgh Chicago Milwaukee 
153 phiee 86 107 141 118 104 
151 - 86 105 138 116 103 
153 116 91 108 138 120 108 
158 129 91 108 137 123 114 
149 124 94 109 182 125 116 
140 126 103 109 126 130 118 
143 131 107 119 131 131 120 
131 119 88 105 123 114 108 
113 105 80 94 104 97 97 
90 719 60 69 73 74 73 
85 78 67 fo 72 17 42 
92 86 88 84 80 85 81 
95 91 92 87 86 89 87 
103 98 105 102 101 101 101 
107 106 108 110 115 108 110 
94 99 89 96 95 97 99 
101 106 107 105 103 104 104 
108 117 116 114 112 109 110 
124 147 148 140 131 121 134 
146 177 193 172 161 1389 158 
143 111 169 159 141 125 148 
145 144 181 167 145 134 167 
136 149 170 154 146 122 150 
133 152 160 139 129 115 144 
130 136 154 137 126 121 135 
136 147 169 145 135 123 154 
147 134 193 155 142 129 158 
140 154 191 159 138 128 158 
139 190 202 162 144 134 162 
November. . 137 181 204 170 146 132 160 
December... . 144 815 189 158 140 134 165 
Average... 140 166 182 157 141 128 155 
1943 January..... 144 147 229 164 157 133 161 
February... 169 122 237 201 162 164 189 
March, iis 153 130 208 168 146 137 163 
Aprile. gee: 147 152 188 142 139 129 162 
May: . Sages 145 146 195 160 136 125 164 
DUNE As oc 151 142 203 164 140 140 173 
ibyeiecihe s.Y 150 140 205 168 153 139 181 
August...... 138 120 204 163 146 133 173 
September. . 145 141 203 143 143 138 161 
October... . . 152 164 213 177 153 140 170 
November. . 152 192 222 187 158 146 190 
December. . . 134 285 199 155 147 132 169 
Average... 147 157 207 165 148 138 171 
1944 January..... 152 120 213 156 157 Lf soe 2 172 
February... 149 108 188 164 183 134 172 
March...... 172 134 208 176 166 149 184 
April. . sj. 151 140 195 147 160 142 181 
Mayis-oncee 165 147 213 181 160 143 193 
JMC see oe 154 134 198 163 145 148 188 
Julp et east 156 125 217 186 184 164 218 
August...... 141 124 216 174 164 154 202 
September. . 156 158 218 161 169 154 195 
October... .. 167 173 227 191 175 162 198 
November. . 170 196 239 201 188 172 222 
December. . . 158 802 234 181 164 154 203 
Average... 159 155 216 174 164 151 194 
1945 January..... 170 133 236 172 172 156 209 
February... 176 113 229 197 166 165 221 
March...... 191 169 261 212 199 181 239 
Boral, 55 et 152 128 203 151 163 142 181 
May. 555051 166 145 Q17 176 157 145 205 
June........ 176 150 237 189 173 164 219 
Culver ere. 188 130 236 206 212 181 241 
August...... 157 119 226 172 173 163 215 
September. . 160 149 215 162 180 169 210 
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TABLE 3: DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—Continued 
Source: Federal Reserve 
Seasonally Adjusted; 1935-39=100 
Period Detroit Houston | Los Angeles | Long Beach?| San Diego 4 ae para ha Seattle Tacomas Lo oer 
Ul eg: ar Seem wee 85 75 85 96 71 104 128 106 
eRe tte see See 87 78 89 100 72 106 126 106 
MR Ose a's Se M.A 98 88 95 107 79 109 131 114 
DO nis ehiss 2 cle: Ae? 110 93 102 114 86 109 146 120 
Rr dts 53) fase eens oe 117 97 107 115 85 113 134 116 
LT A i RA ge ty Se dinge 133 97 108 118 90 125 134 111 
“nee ee sneer 138 101 112 120 97 128 132 109 
I i ee lll 96 103 113 105 116 126 103 
LIK CO a a ete, gS Ee 94 81 92 : 103 100 98 108 94 
Ree toe hea Fm ee 70 62 70 Dae : 80 78 74 73 67 
(CUE Scenes CGR SEER SARIS 61 66 66 Bae = 78 72 73 70 69 
IE CL ee SS oS, oe 2 ee 719 79 val ma rane 85 79 83 80 79 
LN Sans do Na ae I a 88 79 84 87 77 92 87 87 83 87 
BNR te a4: 00s dorkcnoavtinintemtne 101 93 99 91 100 103 99 98 100 102 
Orne ey st ooo ee ceed 109 100 107 102 103 106 104 105 98 105 
I: ee OR aaa Ry aera 95 106 100 101 104 95 101 99 102 100 
La Ris, olen Se 107 121 110 119 115 104 109 111 117 106 
LEC LS Ae eee See | 126 128 121 127 138 105 113 121 136 112 
“Ue an oe 153 147 143 168 183 117 128 159 183 137 
DAD MANUAT Yi si oe as na Geis 195 173 160 200 229 126 155 165 
Pebruary.. oer bees 181 149 150 200 907 194 150 166 
WES rile oe ae gee 180 158 154 208 249 139 158 168 
OS ig Bie i dh eee a es 167 155 153 214 232 137 153 162 
Peat Gils ces ae 162 151 143 216 231 182 155 158 
BERNIE) MU etclins © 3 leas tide tote 161 152 136 196 Q17 125 155 158 
BEST . atc eet cleats ctor 187 155 153 240 266 134 167 171 
PURELY. ws anys = Rig tRY > stiess & 197 169 156 239 232 139 159 184 
September, ....0.5 65... 176 170 157 244 QTT 150 188 182 
RRCKGREL, Sctass ts :cineaa< 194 178 167 254 283 162 183 199 
Movember-~- >... 05-2: 194 178 169 253 282 157 189 207 
Becenmbers:..0200. 05... 179 179 174 264 286 152 176 192 
miverage. 00. 5 se 180 166 157 230 254 141 167 178 
BAS PRAUALY... 00.5 sco © Gee ware 202 191 175 264 289 159 185 188 
| eh 5 ee 236 258 200 292 336 189 220 242 
March 179 205 167 249 311 166 184 220 
MAB arath oats ose 183 193 179 264 287 161 189 207 
NS a oes ss ot sias! oiaiay = 167 209 183 278 298 165 183 200 
METIS, So ain oat av ate nar 176 213 187 262 286 167 195 205 
July... 208 216 180 280 289 172 202 207 
Bnigast: tisk bia. sect 208 219 178 266 253 152 171 203 
September............. 148 220 174 270 287 159 192 180 
| Go a] ee Ae 201 233 206 306 305 176 194 216 
overberi:. so. essen ce 201 226 206 306 324 171 206 215 
December eseis. ave: 162 205 190 295 301 165 190 205 
Averages. 26. JT e ek 185 Q15 191 279 297 167 192 207 
BSAA PONT. 5. cee es 195 208 196 297 298 166 198 198 
PQGERBEMA =) See. oat 188 260 193 296 303 175 202 213 
Math Af Sane 580: ie: 200 262 207 $25 342 192 209 213 
TS ee nS | 175 933 197 807 315 174 202 199 
EO RA Pee eS Se 188 237 207 319 329 180 203 212 
PL ee eT he ee 182 297 202 299 304 180 206 209 
July... 211 254- 203 336 325 197 222 213 
BDGUSE, . seen ses ees 08 216 254 201 323 285 179 191 212 
September.............- 182 235 198 327 337 196 217 203 
October 219 267 225 358 350 206 218 215 
November. A. Vedio? 223, 252 245 876 395 220 245 247 
Decemberticev gcse ee8i. 181 256 221 357 354 200 222 238 
IAVOPARS: 5.035 We «5 7 193 246 209 330 331 199 213 217 
WSS January. 2354/05. s: 206 241 236 367 366 215 234 212 
Mebruaryy 3: Tene s oe: 226 296 235 380 363 216 241 254 
March. . 234 274 230 880 379 223 244 240 
ET ive hs 2 ao 6 Be 171 233 206 336 320 195 213 209 
1 ty RS re I ae 175 241 231 860 330 215 218 214 
Phe: FP ocoe ce ae ee wes 196 224 222 336 315 212 228 211 
Py 0 ROME Geta hls 222 268 241 398 356 228 255 232 
Arprsbe., Jars db pie ©». die ayers 195 248 212 339 285 187 203 211 
BSentember.. «0 000 asi 178 242 214 336 330 200 231 229 
Odiober: 174 Ainke dag? 229p 280p Q55p 8386p 343p 226p Q3Tp 231p 
1Unadjusted 3Part of the Los Angeles area of the WPB 5Part of the Seattle area of the WPB 


*Part of the New Haven-Waterbury area of the WPB 


«Part of the San Francisco area of the WPB 
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Table 4: Bank Debits to Deposit Accounts, Except Interbank Accounts 
by Certain Industrial Areas 


ally due. Building-permit values jumped 
146%, while bank debits were up 7.8% 
which is somewhat below the average for 


: Federal R ; 
ie pala ag: i} the years 1935-39 but substantially above 
Per Cent Change September to October the average of the war years. 
District and Area wore Average, Average. THE GENERAL PICTURE 
935-1 ; ; : 
oe : The bank debit figures in Table 4, which 
Boston Federal Reserve District include areas outside of war production 
Baton sive hee Oe ke ae) 3.0 19.4 centers, strongly suggest that the upward 
New Haven—Waterbury area..............00++-005- 8.2 6.5 20.8 trend of events is not confined to war pro- 
Others ob aensaae a see eee oe ee eae 8.7 5.5 19.7 duction centers, but it is also clear that 
New York Federal Reserve District it has not eluded them. 
New York Cityares (7% ogee onsite nas anne 22.6 3.6 7.8 
Utica ares: 5 sMeaucs Bre eeke. oe te ier ro oc ene: 6.5 ee 27.4 Freperick W. JONES 
Butfalovatesd. ois coaches ie cen Mine ee ee 13.6 4. 13.4 Anita R. Kopretson 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady area.................0- 18.3 10.5 4.5 alec A «50 
Newark—Jersey’ City  Areatiga.....0:.-.0 aes. ca poe 13.5 2.3 5.5 Division of Business Statistics 
Others... fi. See ns ee eRe eee oe ee 4.6 ei g ri beg 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve District 
Philadelphia ‘area...)...c Seems siiors etn aks are 20.6 2.3 10.0 . 
Trenton areageeusasasaseees se keen on nee: 31.4 Ba) 10.8 » 
Other, (ab i han, ee “3.7 4 8.0 Business 
Cleveland Federal Reserve District 
Cleveland: area), "38h: =. 2:0) hae one is eee 11.2 1.9 8.0 Machine Backlog 
Akron area)... didi. ts Packt se es eun, eek a eee > 7.1 5.9 16.1 
Pittsburgh aressc... hase Pet. 3 ea ea es eee 7.3 -1.9 9.5 
Others oes. 's < Raeticis Soe ike, Se EAS sic ee 7.6 -0.5 7.1 Heavy y 
Richmond Federal Reserve District 
IN OFS ALCAR Ss, oscie WAR IG rete RR Neteta aoc eee : 3 : 
Se ee eee ee $2 | 84 | 88 CVEVERE shortages of new busines 
Charleston,/SyC. aredijacceeiies oc oktretiars sw teens 18.9 8.0 14.1 machines for civilian use developed 
Others oe <. tiie... cece ee oc aes 16.5 3.0 14.4 rapidly during the war years. Not only 
Atlanta Federal Reserve District was output curtailed because of conver- 
ee wecagouts GECA EE. g cnis’s Pot enehon eaten. ae - ; é sion of some production facilities to war 
Kansas City Federal Reserve District purposes, but a large part of regular ais 5 
Dilsavaresis chee. iach avec Re ta oe =2.5 6.9 put was absorbed by new or expanding 
Ua BURR Re eee 5 Laas Re eee GIy Is ane 5.1 2.1 4.9 government agencies and the Armed Serv- 
Chicago Federal Reserve District ices. 
cc hg SC eMC 2 AROS. os AOE Ae or 8.2 4.6 4.3 Production in most categories has been 
Detroit areas LEE e's | Ts. | agig onthe upgrade since the beginning of 
Sonthibend apes. ... 5 Gag .-osc dose ss eee 12.7 3.8 11.7 this year. In many groups output during 
Ob eR isi Ge «5,5 ccice eR a ons RT Rea. eke 12.2 4.8 8.9 the first five months of this year closely 
Dallas Federal Reserve District approached the 1943 aggregates. This is 
Peep Mini becunoht atte saan Shae: 13 0.7 5.3 especially so in the case of typewriters, in 
Oiter ee F588. «sb ch. «Re rie Ae 10.8 3.7 8.2 which the civilian shortage in the last 
San Francisco Federal Reserve District few years has been exceptionally ae 
San’ Francisco Bay. area.te0. ooo see eee 10.0 3.4 5.5 Production of typewriters and office com- 
Los Angeles PARC a savas a, acs, aletotaie atale Sine wleces + Mibigis meme ee i es 4.0 8.5 posing machinery amounted to $30.9 mil- 
Pf ieee aaa Ss ara eas ink a} $.4 ion in 1943 and to $190 million in 1944. 
Portland areno’. i, 0) 0s dete os ee ee 0.2 0.8 0.8 Output in the first five months of this year 
Quer Uae ees. ke eed eet ee os 21.5 3.7 7.9 amounted to $119 million. (See table.) 


Note: The figures represent total debits or charges to deposit accounts of individuals, partnerships, corporations, the 
United States Government, and state and local governments, The industrial areas shown are those of the War Production 
Board. The debits for each area are those of the banks within that area so far as they are available for aj proximately the 
period covered. In some areas they are the total of the debits as reported by several cities within the district; in others 
data are available for only one aie .“Other” means the total of debits reported by banks in the “141 cities” series of the 
Federal Reserve not included in the industrial areas separately shown. In a few instances the figures have been adjusted 
to approximate an elimination of the effect of banks gaded to the reporting list. 


BACKLOGS LARGE 


In practically all groups there is a 
heavy backlog of orders. With the excep- 
tion of two items, dictating and short- 
hand machines and autographic registers, 


store sales in Buffalo, and the same was 
true of bank debits. Building-permit 
values were down from September, it is 
true, but that is hardly surprising con- 
_sidering the 88% increase which had been 
reported for September. 


In Detroit 


Detroit reports an increase after season- 
al adjustment in department-store sales 
of about 29%, which is greater than the 


record for the same month in either 1944 
or 1942, and but little behind 1943. Build- 
ing-permit values jumped 170.2%, a sub- 
stantial figure even when allowance is 
made for the erratic nature of building- 
permit values. 


In Pittsburgh 


The story from Pittsburgh is cut from 
much the same cloth. Department-store 
sales rose 15.6% more than was season- 


orders on hand on May 31 were over- 
whelmingly in excess of inventories. On 
that date, the percentages of unfilled orders 
above manufacturers’ inventories ranged 
from 111% to 1,021%, the latter pertain- 
ing to addressing, postal permit mailing, 
and postoffice mailing machines. 

For the most part, little plant reconver- 
sion by manufacturers is necessary, since 
the industry’s contribution to the war 
effort consisted largely of producing its 
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OFFICE MACHINES, 1943-1945 
Source: War Production Board 
Value Figures in Thousands 


Production Manufacturing Inventories at | Unfilled Orders at End of Period |Unfilled Orders, 
nd of Perio: May, 1945, % 
Type of Machine above or below 
Manufacturi 
a 1944 1943 Mase 1944 1943 wait 1944 1943 ean 
Accounting, posting and billing machines. ..... $9,562 | $20,241 | $18,224 | $3,561 | $3,635 n.a. | $19,059 | $18,927 | $8,802 +435 
Adding machines...... vam ete = eee eed eee $8,082 | $12,906 | $9,363 | $1,084 | $1,065 n.a. | $9,999 | $7,245 | $1,862 +822 
Addressing, postal permit mailing and post office 
canceling machines! CARCI Ne a RS $2,721 | $5,449 | $3,373 $252 $241 n.a. | $2,824 | $1,532 $746 +1,021 
Autographic TegISters. ... 450-3 Cae te ee $225 $246 0 $119 $156 n.d. $115 $92 0 =3 
Calculating and computing machines. veeeess ss 1 $11,874 | $23,500 | $19,073 | $1,988 | $2,126 n.a. | $6,633 | $3,250 | $3,140 +234 
Change-making, coin-handling, currency counting 
and payroll-denominating machines',......... $412 $503 $143 $144 $172 n.d. $313 $256 $30 +117 
Check-handling WOACHINES: Pee cee te oe oe $324 $265 0 $72 $46 n.d. $385 $228 0 +435 
Dictating, dual-purpose, and shorthand writing 
machines econ pA Ceys init-ns Wwiate abs ate t ao $3,009 | $4,961 | $1,167 | $1,012 $763 n.d. $772 $683 $132 —24 
Duplicating machines. Dh besa o's) te $3,932 | $7,748 | $6,922 $661 $815 n.a. | $3,383 | $1,473 $903 +412 
Envelope-handling machines.................. $99 $278 0 $33 $40 n.d. $76 $31 0 +130 
Punched-card tabulating and microfilm equip- 
ment—number of machines! Ree SOS AR 5,259 | 10,073 9,546 694 571 n.d. 5,447 5,358 2,159 +685 
Time-recording machines i: deere . tanec $2,158 | $4,267 | $3,395 $422 $295 n.d. $889 $449 $407 +111 
Time-stamping machines Sishi tele Ey a ees $227 $685 $436 $39 $42 n.d. $245 $85 $411 +528 
Standard typewriters and office-composing ma- 
chines—number of machines!........ Side rs as 119,458 | 189,964 | 30,863 | 20,170 | 15,373 n.d. | 68,3892 | 76,451 | 82,635 +239 
Portable typewriters—number of machines.....} 16,513 | 17,872 | 15,197 2,214 8,467 n.d. D7 S0i\lettetes 3,774 +339 


1Combined to avoid disclosing operations of individual manufacturers. 


own products for the government. The 
problem at hand is one of resumption of 
peacetime civilian production, and in 
most respects this is going ahead at a 
rapid pace. The old manufacturing equip- 
ment is still in use, and where it has been 
devoted to specialized war purposes minor 
tool changes only are necessary. 

But in this respect some obstacles have 
appeared. The industry has been having 
difficulty in obtaining additional machine 


tools for certain requirements. Difficulties 
are reported in obtaining government sur- 
pluses because of almost insurmountable 
red tape and delays in delivery. 
Despite resumption of large-scale civil- 
ian production, few new business machines 
are yet available on the market. In so far 
as surplus releases are concerned, little is 
known, especially as to the condition of 
the machines. It is reported that most 
of the machines used by the government 


and the services during the war have 
been heavily worked, and many of them 
will have to be rebuilt by the original 
manufacturers. However, these machines 
will have little effect on the demand for 
new units, since under normal conditions 
they are distributed on two different non- 
competitive markets. 


Haroitp W. Sasse 
Division of Business Statistics 


Business Book Shelf’ 


The Pirates Will Get You. By Sylvan Gotshal 
and Alfred Lief. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 


The piracy of artistic creations in the 
field of fashion apparel is deplored by the 
authors as creating chaos within the in- 
dustry. Constant revisions of style that 
are made necessary to satisfy the demands 
of the customer are multiplied by the re- 
visions required to keep a firm one step 
ahead of those concerns who copy original 
designs and fashions and put them into 
inferior grades of goods. 

An argumentative brief is presented for 
the reform of our patent and copyright 
laws to provide greater protection to 
those industries who produce fashion tex- 
tiles. The style factor, so important in the 


!1The Conference Board does not accept orders 
for books reviewed in these columns. Please order 
—— your bookseller or direct from the pub- 

sehers. 


value of whole classes of merchandise, re- 
quires, in the opinion of the authors, 
more adequate protection for the creative 
geniuses of the trade. 

The history of design and fashion 
piracy is presented, along with a descrip- 
tion of the efforts made to curb unfair 
practices. The book contains a record of 
all the legislation prepared in this country 
for the solution of the problem and urges 
support of pending legislation. G. C. T. 


Federal Finane2 in Peace and War. By 
G. Findlay Shirras. London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1944. $5.00. 

National income, public expenditures, and 

public debt are linked up with an analysis 

of tax structure in this study in order to 
compare the financial system of feder- 
ations. Because of their constitutional 
likenesses and continuity of history, the 


federations of the United States, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and India were 
chosen for study. The years selected are 
the prearmament year of 1937-38 and a 
war year, usually 1941-42. 


The report is divided into three parts: 
(1) an analysis of the national economy 
of the federations, their national income, 
expenditures, revenues, and public debts; 
(2) conflicts in intergovernmental finan- 
cial relations and their solutions; and (3) 
statistical tables for reference. In addi- 
tion, there are two appendixes, consisting 
of an abstract of the leading reeommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Domin- 
ion-Provincial relations and a summary of 
recommendations made in the report by 
the American Committee on Intergovern- 
mental Fiscal Relations (Dr, Luther Gu- 
lick, Dr. Harold M. Groves, and Dr. 
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Mabel Newcomer), in terms of an ac- 
tion program for each level of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Shirras, who is dean of the faculty 
of economics and commerce, University 
College, Exeter, has presented a rather 
thorough analysis of the economies of the 
above-mentioned federations. The tabular 
material is especially valuable for pur- 
poses of comparison. L. B. L. 


Seventeenth Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution. Boston 10: Retail Trade Board, 
Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street. 


The importance of distribution in our fu- 
ture economy is stressed in these reports 
by government and industrial leaders. 
Dr. Charles F. Philips does not anticipate 
any startling changes in distribution in the 
immediate future, but feels that added 
services and increased wages will cause 
costs to rise. A development certain to 
occur, he feels, is the expansion of retail 
outlets, and of suburban department 
stores. 

Q. Forest Walker, Economist of R. H. 
Macy and Company, declares that as pro- 
duction costs are lowered by mechanical 
means the proportion of the final price 
needed to sell the output to individual 
consumers tends to rise. However, we 
should not be overly concerned about this 


condition, he says, if it brings about a 
better standard of living. He believes that 
most retail outlets can expect higher 
expense ratios. 

Professor Malcolm McNair also feels 
that distribution costs will be higher in 
the years immediately ahead. He attrib- 
utes this trend to the advance in the 
standard of living and increased service 
functions. Another factor is the trend 
toward urbanization, which is of impor- 
tance in the retail field since the percent- 
age of cost of operation tends to increase 
with the size of the city. Professor Mc- 
Nair expects a growing demand to devel- 
op for fashion and other services, and 
points to increased wage rates and the 
cyclical factor as other components to 
consider in a rise in distribution cost. 

On the international market front, As- 
sistant Attorney General Wendell Berge 
declares that nowhere have cartels been 
good for business as a whole and that a 
free market is imperative if we are to 
meet the problems of full employment 
and production. 

R. W. Gifford declares that our first 
task is to produce the things that are 
most needed if we are to obtain new world 
markets. He believes that there is a need 
for better assistance from government 
agencies in developing the international 
market. 


The volume includes papers on a divers- 
ity of other subjects such as “The Expand- 
ing Market,” “How Consumers Spend 
Their Income,” “Price Making as a 
Democratic Objective,” and the “Prob- 
lem of Government Controls.” A. E. R. 


The E‘R'N Mark-up Calculator. By Allen 
W. Rucker and Frederick H. Nickels. Cambridge 
Massachusetts. Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company 

The authors, who are members of the 

Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company (manage- 

ment counsel), have prepared an exten- 

sive set of markup tables for the relief of 
merchandise men. The calculation of 
markups, which was once a relatively 
simple operation, has been complicated by 

OPA Regulation 580 which requires 

markups on cost to be calculated to the 

nearest one tenth of one per cent. This 

markup calculator, which is actually a 

series of 168 tables, is so arranged that 

easy reference can be made to one’s fixed 
markups. After a little experience, retail 
prices can be calculated for any item sell- 
ing from a cent to a thousand dollars. 
The calculator is also useful in figuring 
margins. Its greatest value will be to 
people who must price volumes of goods 
in various categories, and is not of great 
value to small merchandisers. Manufac- 
turers selling to the retail trade have also 
found it useful. G. C. T. 
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Note 


A 
Abrasives and Asbestos 

See Business Practices 
“Advertising, Big Year for,’ June 203 
Advertising Linage, Magazine 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
Aircraft 

See Business Practices 
“Aircraft Output Sets Record,” Feb 63 
Aluminum Production, Feb 60; Apr 129 
“Amendment, The Proposed Twenty-second,”’ 

Mar 84 
*‘American Industry Reconverts,” June 191 
Anthracite 

Production 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
Automotive Equipment 
See Business Practices 
B 
“Background for Postwar Foreign Trade,” by 

Edgar W. Smith, July 219 
Bank Debits, Oct 341; Nov 377 

See also Business Indicators, Selected 
“Bank Deposits, Ownership of,” Mar 87 
Bituminous Coal 

Production and Stocks, Dec-Jan 24; Feb 63 

See also Business Indicators, Selected 
Boots and Shoes 
Production of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Brass Production, Apr 129 
“Brewers’ Excises and Working Capital,” Mar 97 
British Ministry of Production Mission To Study 

Cotton Textiles, Dec-Jan 23 
“British Wartime Manpower Shifts,” Dec- 

Jan 35 
Bryant, Alexander G. 

“The Surplus Disposal Problem,” Nov 359 
“Budget Estimates, Revised,” Sept 311 
Building Permits, Nov 377; Dec 433 
“Building, Skilled Labor Bottleneck in Postwar,” 

May 156 
“Business Book Shelf,” Dec-Jan 36; Feb 72; 

Mar 108; Apr 139; May 176; June 208; 

July 244; Aug 288; Oct 349; Nov 397; Dec 437 
Business Indicators, Regional, Oct $41; Nov 377; 

Dec 433 
“Business Indicators, Selected,” Dec-Jan 25; 

Feb 61; Mar 91; Apr 128; May 168; June 190; 

July 227; Aug 277; Sept 297; Oct 329; Nov 

$75; Dec 409 


Business in Print, Feb 47; Mar 95; Apr 140; 
May 179; June 209; July 245; Oct 350; 
Dec 432 

“Business Machine Backlog Heavy,” Dec 436 


Business Practices 

Monthly Survey of Executives’ Opinions, Dec- 
Jan 12; Feb 39; Mar 75; Apr 107; May 148; 
June 183; July 223; Aug 259; Sept 299; 
Oct 319; Nov 367; Dec 403. Includes reports 
from following industries: Abrasives and 
Asbestos, Aircraft, Apparel, Automotive 
Equipment, Cement, Electrical Equipment, 
Food, Foundries, Hardware, Industrial 
Machinery, Iron and Steel Products, Ma- 
chine Tools, Nonferrous Metals, Office 
Equipment, Paper, Petroleum and Products, 
Railroad Equipment, Rubber, Steel and 
Products, Textiles 

on Changes in Distribution Costs, Dec 403 

on Competitive Aspects of Foreign Trade, 


Oct 319 

on Current Shipments and Fall Outlook, 
July 223 

on Effects of SEC Requirements on Financing, 
Aug 259 


on Industry’s Plans for Expansion and Relo- 
cation, May 148 

on Industry’s Public Relations Job, Mar 75 

on Inventory Position under Termination, Apr 
107 

on Operating Trends in the Months Ahead, 
Dec-Jan 12 

on Price Controls and Fair Pricing, Sept 299 

on Surplus Disposal: An Industry Problem, 
Feb 39 

on When Should Government Controls End ?, 
June 183 

on Why Production Is Retarded, Nov 367 


Cc 


‘Calendar Innovations,” Oct 339 


Canada 
War Loans, Dec-Jan 11 
Government War Plants, Feb 47 
Wartime Labor Shifts, Mar 103 
Wartime Expansion, Apr 111 
Reconversion, Apr 118; May 170 


Capital Formation 
Projections 1946-1950, Dec—Jan 7 


“Car Orders Rise, Ship and,” Oct 332 


Carloadings 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Cartels, Apr 117 
“Cash Discount on the Way Out ?, Is,” May 162 
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Cement Production, Apr 130 
See also Business Practices 
“Changes in Distribution Costs,” Dec 403 
“Chemical Activity Recovers,” Mar 96 
Chemical Manufactures 
Value 1939 and 1947 Estimate, Sept 293 
“Chemical Use Continues Large,” Dee 419 
Chemicals 
Consumption, Dec—Jan 29 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Supply, Apr 183 
“Chemicals in Short Supply, Many,” Apr 133 
China 
Foreign Capital in, Mar 79 
“Chronicle of Business,” Dec—Jan 26; Feb 62; 
Mar 92; Apr 127; May 167; June 189; July 
228; Aug 278; Sept 298; Oct 330; Nov 376; 
Dec 410 
“Cigarette Prospects, Civilian,’ Dec-Jan 21 


Cigarettes 


Consumption of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Civilian Cigarette Prospects,” Dec—Jan 21 
“Civilian Tires Delayed,” Nov 387 
Coal 
Anthracite 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Bituminous 
Production and Stocks, Dec—Jan 24; Feb 63 
See also Business Indicators, Selected 
Commodity Prices 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Competitive Aspects of Foreign Trade,” Oct 
319 
“Congressional Bills affecting Business, Selected 
List of,” Apr 119 ~ 
Construction 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Consumer Expenditures 
Projections 1945-1950, Dec—Jan 7 
“Consumption of Chemicals Down Slightly,” 
Dec-—Jan 29 
Containers, Mar 98 
Copper 
Production, Feb 60 
See also Business Indicators, Selected 
Corporate Bond Yields 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Corporate Income: January-September, 1944,”’ 
Dec—Jan 18 
“Corporate Taxes, Surpluses, and Dividend 
Policy,” Nov 391 


Cost of Living 
in November, 1944, Dec-Jan 34; in December, 
1944, Feb 70; in January, Mar 101; in 
February, Apr 138; in March, May 178; 
in April, June 206; in May, July 248; in 
June, Aug 282; in July, Sept 315; in August, 
Oct 346; in September, Nov $91; in October, 
Dec 426 
Cotton 
Consumption 
Sce Business Indicators, Selected 
Textiles, Dec-Jan 23 
“Cotton Manufacturing Lags,’’ Dec 418 
“Course of Federal Deficits,” Dec 415 


“Customer Service: Replacement Parts for Old 
Machines, A” June 199 


“Cutbacks and Civilian Employment,” Aug 270 


D 
“Dairy and Poultry Output High,” Dec—Jan 22 
“Deficits, Course of Federal,” Dec 415 


Department Store Sales, Feb 66; Sept 289; 
Noy 381; Dee 433 
See also Business Indicators, Selected 


‘Diesel Locomotive Buying Active,” Nov 385 


Disposable Income 
Estimates 1945-1950, Dec—Jan 6 


Distribution and Trade 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Distribution Costs, Changes in,” Dec 403 
“Dividend Distribution in the Paper Industry,” 
July 242 
“Dividend Policy, Corporate Taxes, Surpluses 
and,” Nov 391 
Durable Goods 
Index of Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
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“Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing,” Dec- 
Jan 33; Feb 71; Mar 100; Apr 137; May 177; 
June 207; July 247; Aug 281; Sept 3183; 
Oct 348; Nov 389; Dec 428 

“East Coast Fuel Oil Supply Critical,” Dec 425 

“Effect of Renegotiation on Income,” Apr 112 

“Effects of Reconversion on Retailers,” Oct 327 


“Effects of SEC Requirements on Financing,” 
Aug 259 


Electrical Appliances 
Sales, Sept 288 
Electrical Equipment 
See Business Practices 
Electric Power Production, Apr 180, Sept 291 
See also Business Indicators, Selected 
“Electronics, Progress in Radio and,” Nov 386 
Employment 
by States, Dec—Jan 32 
Estimates 1945-1950, Dec—Jan 4 


Employment 

Guaranteed, Dec—Jan 11 
“Employment, Cutbacks and Civilian,” Aug 270 
“Employment in New Industries,” Dec 428 


“Employment Trends,” Dec—Jan 31; Feb 69; 
Mar 99; Apr 122; May 161; June 205; Aug 270; 
Sept 312; Nov 388 


Engineering Awards, Heavy 
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“Excess Profits Tax Accruals,” Oct 334 
“Excise Taxes, Trends in,” Nov 395 
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“Executive Remuneration, Indicated Levels of,” 
Feb 43 

“Expansion and Relocation, Industry’s Plans 
for,” May 148 


“Expansion Indicates Equipment Need,” Nov 
365 


Expenditures 
Postwar Government, Dec—Jan 20 


Expenditures, Federal 
Functional Distribution, 1933-46, Feb 56 


F ‘ 
“Farm Machinery Output Retarded,” Mar 96 
Farm Machines 
Production, Sept 290 


Farm Products 
Prices of 
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“Federal Budget, The 1946,” Feb 55 
Federal Financial Statistics, Feb 63; Mar 90; 
Apr 130; May 170; June 192; July 231; Aug 
256; Sept 294; Oct 326; Nov 383; Dec 418 
“Federal Postwar Budgets, 1946-1949,” July 246 
“Federal Tax Calendar,” Dec 413 
“Fifty Largest Manufacturers,” Apr 113 


Financial Indicators 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Fire Losses Higher,” Feb 50 
Food 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
See also Business Practices 
“Food Crops Improving,” Aug 280 
“Food Export Patterns, Vital Changes in,” 
May 171 
“Food Supplies Generally Ample,” Dec 422 
“Foreign Trade, Background for Postwar,” 
July 219 
“Foreign Trade, Competitive Aspects of,” Oct 
319 
“Foreign Trade, Geographical Distribution of 
Our,” May 158 


Foundries Industry 
See Business Practices 


“Four Years of Lend-lease,”’ Mar 102 
“‘France’s National Solidarity Tax,” Oct 335 
“Fuel Output Attains New Records,” Mar 99 
“Fuel Supply Critical, East Coast,”’ Dec 425 


G 
“Gearing Distribution to Postwar Conditions,” 
May 143 
“Geographic Distribution of Individual War 
Savings,” Apr 115 
“Geographical Distribution of Our Foreign 
Trade,” May 158 


Glass Containers 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


“Government Controls End? When Should,” 
June 183 


“Government Securities, Ownership of,” May 
160 


“Grains in Strong Demand,” Apr 136 
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See Business Indicators, Selected 


“Gross Income Tax, A,” Sept $15 
“Growth of Public Housing,” May 153 
Guaranteed Employment, Dec-Jan 11 
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Hardware Industry 
See Business Practices 
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Estimates, 1945-1950, Dec—Jan 6 
“Income Tax, A Gross,” Sept 315 
Indexes of Manufacturers’ Shipments, 
Revised Series, Apr 132 
“Indicated Levels of Executive Remuneration,” 
Feb 43 
Industrial Activity 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Industrial Machinery Industry 
See Business Practices 
Industrial Production 
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“Industry’s Plans for Expansion and Reloca- 
tion,” May 148 
“Industry’s Public Relations Job,” Mar 75 
“Informative Labeling for Plastics,” Dee 431 
Inventories 
Excess of Subcontractors, Dec—Jan 17 
Inventories, Dec-Jan 28; Feb 67; Mar 95; Apr 
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Sept 310; Oct 326; Nov 384; Dec 422 
Shree Position under Termination,” Apr 
0 
Investment in Construction, Machinery and 
Equipment Projections 1946-1950, Dec-Jan 7 
“Tron and Alloy Supplies Stringent,” May 174 
Iron and Steel Products Industry 
See Business Practices 
Iron Ore 
Output, Dec—Jan 23 
Supply, Feb 64 
Iron Ore Production, May 175 
“Tron Ore Supply in Question,” Dec—Jan 64 
Tron, Pig 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
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Kaplan, A. D. H. 
“The Surplus Disposal Problem,” Nov 356 


Kunhardt, Kingsley 
“The Surplus Disposal Problem,’ Nov $55 
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“Labeling for Plastics, Informative,” Dec 431 


“Labor Costs, Regional Aspects of Productivity 
and,” Aug 267 


“Labor Costs, Trends in Unit,” Mar 80 


Labor Force 
Estimates 1945-1950, Dec-Jan 4, 8 
Composition, Dec-Jan 5 


Labor Productivity, Dec-Jan 5 
“Lanham Trade-Mark Bill,” Apr 124 
Lead 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Lend-lease, May 171 
“Lend-lease, Four Years of,” Mar 102 
Liquor, June 200 
“Locomotive Buying Active, Diesel,” Nov 385 
Lumber 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
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Orders and Shipments, Apr 129; Sept 289 
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Business Practices 
Machinery 
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See Business Indicators, Selected 
Magazine Advertising Linage 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Magnesium Fabricated Products, Apr 129 
Manufactured Products 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Manufacturers, Fifty Largest,” Apr 113 
Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inven- 
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Manufacturers’ Shipments, Revised Series, Apr 
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Manufacturing 
Index of 
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Manufacturing Corporations 
Income and Balance Sheet Items, Sept 305 
“Manufacturing Profits, Wartime,” Sept 304 
“Manufacturing, Working Capital in,” Feb 57 
“Many Chemicals in Short Supply,” Apr 133 


“Market Research Departments, Use of,” June 
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“Meat Production Turning Downward,” Feb 65 
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Production 
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Bibliography of Postwar Estimates, Dec—Jan 9 
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“New Industries, Employment in,” Dec 428 
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North American 
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“Power and Farm Machinery Problems,” Dec 
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“Price Controls and Fair Pricing?’ Sept 299 
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‘Public Relations Job, Industry’s,” Mar 75 
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in,” May 165 
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“Radio and Electronics, Progress in,” Nov 386 
Railroad Equipment Industry 
See Business Practices 


“Railroad Equipment Needs Mount,” Dec-Jan 
30 


“Railroad Traffic and Income Levels,” Apr 135 
Railroads 
Security Prices and Yields 
Sce Business Indicators, Selected 
Raw Materials 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Rayon Yarn 
Consumption 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Real Estate Developments, Urban,” Mar 88 
“Recent Developments in Surplus Disposal,” 
Aug 257 
“Reconversion Faces Hurdles,” Oct $25 
“Reconversion in Cross Currents,’ Nov 382 
“Reconversion Nearly Completed,” Dee 416 
“‘Reconversion, Notes on,”’ Dec-Jan 10; Feb 42; 
Mar 86; Apr 117; May 159; June 202; July 
221; Aug 266; Sept 295; Oct 328 
**Reconversion on Retailers, Effects of,”’ Oct 327 


“Reconversion Passes First Milepost,” Sept 287 
“Reconversion Pricing Policy,’ June 210 


“Reconversion, Tax Deductions for,” July 226 

“Reconversion, The Price Factor in,” Aug 255 

“Reconversion, Surplus Disposal and Progress 
in,”’ July 230 

“Record Department Store Sales,” Feb 66 

“Reemployment of Veterans in Two Wars,” Oct 
331 

“Regional Aspects of Productivity and Labor 
Costs,” Aug 267 

Regional Business Indicators: “1. Bank Debits,” 
Oct 341; “2. Activity in War Production Cen- 
ters-Building Permits,’’ Nov $77; “3. Activ- 
ity in War Production Centers—Department 
Store Sales,” Dee 433 

“Renegotiated Corporations, Operating Results 
of,” July 240 

Renegotiation 
Effect on Income, Apr 112 
Savings through, Apr 117 

‘‘Renegotiation and Termination, Tax Account- 
ing in,” Dee 480 

“Replacement Parts for Old Machines, A Cus- 
tomer Service,” June 199 

Retail Prices 
See Business Indicators, Selected 

Retail Trade 
See Business Indicators, Selected 

“Retailers, Effects of Reconversion on,’ Oct 327 

“Revised Budget Estimates,” Sept 311 

Revenues, Federal 
by Sources, 1933-46, Feb 56 

Rubber Industry 
See Business Practices 

Rural Retail Trade 
See Business Indicators, Selected 

“Russia’s Problem,” May 173 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


S 


Salaries, Executive, Apr 118 
“Salaries in Purchasing and Traffic Depart- 
ments,” May 165 
Sales 
Corporate, Dec-Jan 18 
Sales 
Department Store, Feb 66; Sept 289; Nov 331 
See also Business Indicators, Selected 
Grocery Chain Store Sales 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Variety Store 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Savings, Geographic Distribution of Individual 
War,” Apr 115 
“SEC Requirements on Financing, Effects of,” 
Aug 259 
Securities 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Semimanufactured Articles 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


“Ship and Car Orders Rise,”’ Oct 332 
“Shipments and Fall Outlook, Current,” July 223 
Shipments, Revised Series, Apr 132 
Shoe Production, Apr 130 

See also Business Indicators, Selected 


“Significance of the Two 1945 Tax Laws,” Dec 
411 
“Silver and Tin Still Scarce,” Oct 333 
“Size and Earnings of Partnerships,” June 201 
“Skilled Labor Bottleneck in Postwar Building,” 
May 156 
“Small Containers in Tight Supply,” Mar 98 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, Sept 296 
Smith, Edgar W., Background for Postwar For- 
eign Trade,” July 219 
“Speculative Gains, Taxing,” Apr 123 
Steel and Products Industry 
See Business Practices 
Steel for Metal Cans 
Monthly Shipments, Sept 293 


Steel Production, Feb 60; Mar 90; Apr 129 
See also Business Practices; Business Indi- 
cators, Selected 


Stock-piling, Peacetime, Feb 42 


Stock Prices, Apr 130; Sept 288 
See also Business Indicators, Selected 


“Storage Battery Supply Critical,” Mar 94 


“Surplus Disposal: An Industry Problem,” 
Feb 39 


“Surplus Disposal and Progress in Reconver- 
sion,” July 230 


“Surplus Disposal Problem, The,”’ Nov 355 


“Surplus Disposal, Recent Developments in,” 
Aug 257 


“Surplus Disposal, V-J Day Accelerates,” Oct 
$23 


Surplus Property, Apr 117, 118 
Disposals, Feb 42 
Sales of, Sept 296 


ft 


“Tax Accounting in Renegotiation and Termi- 
nation,”’ Dec 430 


“Tax Briefs,” Dec 414 

“Tax Calendar, Federal,” Dec 413 

“Tax Deductions for Reconversion,” July 226 
a Laws, Significance of the Two 1945,” Dec 


Taxes 
Postwar, Dec-Jan 20 


“Taxes after V-E Day,” June 204 


“Taxes, Surpluses, and Dividend Policy, Cor- 
porate,”’ Nov 391 


“Taxes, Trends in Excise,” Nov 395 
“Taxing Speculative Gains,” Apr 123 


“Termination, Inventory Position under,” Apr 
107 


“Termination, Tax Accounting in Renegotiation 
and,” Dec 430 


Terminations 
Navy, Oct 349 


Textile Industry 
Sce Business Practices 


“Textile Program, New Civilian,” May 172 
Tin 

Consumption in U. S., Oct 334 
“Tin Cans for Food, More,” May 174 
Tin Production, Mar 93 
“Tin Still Scarce, Silver and,” Oct 333 
“Tire Requirements Reduced,” Aug 276 
“Tires Delayed, Civilian,” Nov 387 
Tobaceo, Dec—Jan 21 


Trade, Retail 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


“Trade-Mark Bill, Lanham,” Apr 124 


“Traffic Departments, Salaries in Purchasing 
and,” May 165 


Transportation Equipment 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Trends in Excise Taxes,” Nov 395 
“Trends in Productivity,” Feb 51 


“Trends in Unit Labor Costs,”” Mar 80 


U 
“Urban Real Estate Developments,” Mar 88 


“Use of Market Research Departments,” June 
208 
Utilities 
Security Prices and Yields 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


V 
Variety Store Sales 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Veterans in Two Wars, Reemployment of,” 
Oct 331 
“Vital Changes in Food Export Patterns,’ May 
171 


“V-J Day Accelerates Surplus Disposal,” Oct 
323, 


Ww 
ee Rate Increases, Apr 138; May 177; July 
24 
War Contracts ; 
Repricing, Dec—Jan 11 
Twenty-five Industrial Areas, Feb 69 
War Costs 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
War Expenditures, Dec—Jan 24 
War Production Centers 
See Regional Business Indicators 
“War-end Stocks Reach New High,” Sept 310 
“Wartime Manufacturing Profits,” Sept 304 
“When Should Government Controls End?”, 
June 183 


Wool 
Consumption 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


‘Working Capital in Manufacturing,” Feb 57 


Z 
Zine 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


